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To the many good sportsmen who, 
down through the years, it has been my 
privilege to call friend, to our faithful 


steeds and to the hounds that we’ve fol- 
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CHAPTER I 


The Birth of a Hunt Club 
(Thanksgiving Day 1886) 


‘You are requested to attend a paper chase to be 
held by the members of the Richmond County 
Country Club and their friends on the morning of 
Thanksgiving day, November 28, 1886. Riders 
are requested to meet at the Club at 10 A.M. 


Luncheon at the Club at 1:30 P.M. 


Now that was a momentous invitation in my young life. And though 
directed to our parents, my sister and I got the most fun and excitement 
out of it. I remember a mild late November day, the sun peeping through 
the hazy rays of late Indian summer, the sweet pungent smell of dead 
leaves, and the soft maple-bordered roads and green fields and wood- 
lands of Staten Island. Mounted on our ponies we were off at nine on our 
way to the rendez-vous. My sister, very chic with her braid looped with 
a black ribbon bow beneath the brim of A 
a tiny derby and in a smart little blue 
melton habit, rode her grey horse, or I 
thought him a horse, he was so much 
bigger than my pet mount, the piebald 
pony. I know that his smooth rocking - 
chair canter gave me a feeling of con- 
fidence as I sat very straight in the com- 
fort of a boys-size Mexican saddle. My 
legs were incased in bright russet thigh- 
length leggings which I thought made me 
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look like Buffalo Bill. But the resemblance stopped there, for on my 
head or rather to the side of it stuck a little cloth polo cap, an article of 
headgear with which boys were then afflicted. It was round and about 
the size and shape of a Camembert cheese. Why it ever stayed on I 
don’t know—it was probably too small to blow off. We stopped for five 
minutes passing through the Harbor Woods while I got off and filled a 
poeket with ripe chestnuts. Then we were on again over the long brush- 
covered sweep of Sunset Hill, then dipped into the valley between the 
skating ponds and the old mill and so out along the Clove Road to the 
cozy club house which nestled among a grove of ancient elms on the 
wooded slopes of Todt Hill—I think the latter got its name from a troop 
of Hessians who were ambushed and killed there in the Revolution. 


With feelings of awed excitement I led my pony about the lawn 
while a merry group of ladies and gentlemen sat about on their horses 
or dismounted for a stirrup cup on the club veranda. My cousin, the 
brilliant Katherine Duer, soon to become my favorite aunt, won my 
boyish adoration by passing me out a big slice of chocolate cake, tell- 
ing me to be sure not to fall off. The mellow notes of a coach-horn 
sounded and Clarence Whitman’s drag rolled up with a gay cargo of 
picture hats and toppers. There were Hoyts, Livingstons, Bonners, 
and others from the north shore and Sir Roderick and Lady Cameron 
from Clifton Towers followed by Duncan and Kitty on ponies. Also 
came the Alenandres from their lovely place overlooking the Narrows 
and Lower Bay. Kitty Smith just engaged to Barclay Warburton was a 
picture in a yellow wheeled runabout with the prancing ‘Merry Legs,’ 
an engagement present and many times show winner, between the 
shafts. That rather stern looking gentleman over there in his buggy 
behind a pair of black trotters is old Mr. Vanderbilt who has driven 
over from his farm on New Dorp Lane. Penn Smith and Eugene 
Outerbridge were mounted on two slashing hunters. The latter on 
big Goliath filled my boyish heart with envy. 


With a host of others we were soon off and away galloping through 
fields, woods and picturesque leafy lanes—— and after it all, when 
filled to repletion with a bountiful lunch and ice cream, two happy red 
faced children ambled quietly home on sweat-grimed ponies, while 
from the proud little girl’s bridle dangled a white-tagged fox’s brush. 
The latter, at the end of the morning’s run had been produced myste- 
riously by the master of ceremonies and presented to my sister. 


And so my love of sport was born and got off to a galloping start. 


vd 
Ecce | 
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<> CHAPTER II 


My Introduction to the Hunting Field 


‘Blooding the Youngster’ 


In those carefree motorless days everybody in the country drove 
and most of us rode. So with such a sportingly inclined community, 
surrounded by lovely country, it was little wonder that the followers of 
the paper chase were err long organized into the Richmond County 
Hunt. A draught from the Tickham Hunt was purchased and shipped 
over from England and The Richmond County took its place as a re- 
cognized hunt of the New York area. Its nearest neighbors were The 
Westchester Hunt, The Rockaway, Queens County, and the Meadow- 
brook on Long Island, the Essex and Mr. Collier’s ‘Monmouth County’ 
out in New Jersey, As a gala opening of the sport on Staten Island the 
Rockaway Hounds were invited over for two days of hunting to be fol- 
lowed by a grand hunt ball. 


I was still too young to be allowed to attend the ball, but each day 
found me in keen attendance at the meet. I now bestrode a sturdy and 
active roan pony, much more of a man’s mount, so I thought, than the 
piebald of paper-chase days. 


On that first morning the meet was at the Black Horse Tavern. 
No one paid much attention to a small boy on his pony, but be assured 
there was not a detail of the gay scene that I missed. On the green 
at the cross roads the pack, glistening in their mottled coats, crouched 
or stood quietly under command of the master and hunt servants all 
resplendent in hunting scarlet, immaculate white breeches and shining 
top boots. I even noted the little black bows on the back of their velvet 
caps and longed for the day when I could carry the horn and make the 
thong of a hunting whip crack with the report of a pistol. Rene 
Lamontagne, the father of a later international polo star, master of 
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the Rockaway, was mounted on a grand dappled grey weight carrier— 
Foxhall Keene, honorary first whip, rode ‘Dutchess,’ a quick and active 
bay for whom no fence was too high or ditch too broad, The Richmond 
Countys’ were there to a man and many a lovely Amazon in flowing hab- 
it. Habits were a bit longer in those days, and had a fair ‘Diana’ had 
the temerity to turn up astride and in breeches I think the police would 
have been called out. 


With what envy I gazed at the splendid steeds ridden by the three 
Hart brothers, those intrepid Irish sportsmen who were always in the 
van whenever the going was hardest. Charley was on ‘Tycoon,’ and 
Paddy on ‘Amherst,’ both later to become champions at Madison Square 
Garden. Mr. H. L. Herbert on ‘Transport,’ then national high jumping 
champion, and C. Albert Stevens on ‘Retribution’ were welcome visi- 
tors from Meadowbrook, which in those days represented the Liester- 
shire of American hunting. The Misses Alice Barnard and Mabel 
Metcalf, both from Rockaway, valiantly upheld their merited repute as 
flyers across country. 


One short note of the horn brought gossip to an end and all moved 
off to the first draw. 


I have glowing memories of a clattering cavalcade along a byroad 
in the wake of the hounds— then we leave the road, move across a 
field and into some woods. I am still in a state of excited and inexperi- 
enced enchantment when-ta, ta, taa—ta, ta, ta, ta, taaaa— goes the 
horn and one and all dash ahead to be away with the hounds. For now 
they’re away in earnest and its a case of sit down and ride or go home. 
The next mile or two was just a blur of galloping entrancement for me, 
but a good knowledge of the country and the luck of more than one 
broken top rail of some forbidding fence enabled me and the roan to 
reach a welcome check right side up. I jumped off to walk my pony 
about for a breather, feeling that my success was largely due to an 
instinctive knowledge of how to ride across a country. O silly boy. 
My blind overconfidence was due for an early awakening. The hounds 
are cast and we're off again and the very first fence looms ahead of 
us. Endless unbroken panels of stiff oak timber look pretty formidable, 
but the pony has his ears pricked and there’s no question of pulling up 
now. Miss Metcalf sails past me and is over like a bird-— it all looks 
too easy— come up pony— here goes!!! Crash! — Swish! — Thud! — The 
brave little roan’s tail arcs over my head and we both land on our backs 
in the next field! I’m trying to rub the stars out of my eyes when a giant 
hand grabs me by the scruff of the neck and seats me again in the sad- 
dle. Big kindly Charley Hart had caught my pony and with a cheering 
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word of encouragement he’s off again in pursuit of the fast flying pack. 
But my mishap was by no means the only one and if grief loves company 
I had plenty of it. A riderless horse dashed past leaving Dr. Fred 
Clarke, our local sawbones, sitting placidly in a plowed field. The 
incident inspired the scribe of the county paper to voice this couplet in 
his next issue— 


‘For when the striving pack dashed off 
On a breast-high burning scent, 

Our Dr. Clarke, from his charger dark, 
Dashed off in a way not meant.’ 


Miss Barnard too came a crumpler over a gate and galloped in at the 
finish with her fair cheek generously besprinkled with blood. 


I kissed mother earth again before the day was done, but somehow 
turned up at the finish flustered, mud-stained and quite happy, but with- 
out the remotest idea of just how we got there. The hounds had just 
killed and the master was breaking up his fox preparatory to making 
complimentary awards of mask, brush and pads. Someone called, 
‘Better ‘blood’ the youngster Lamontagne.’ Whereupon I was grabbed 
by the collar, and cheeks, forehead, and nose were duly daubed with 
the freshly severed leg of Reynard. 


Thus ended my first days hunting— kaleidoscopic, hectic and full 
of thrills, but from that moment I became an ardent disciple of ‘Diana,’ 
‘St. Hubert,’ and all gods or goddesses of the chase! 


My Monmouth Chaser 


Gallops With Many Different Packs 


A Strange Steeplechase— 
Mr. Feter F. Collier M.F.H. Monmouth County 


A feeling of friendly camaraderie existed between members of the 
hunting community which resulted in frequent invitations for a days 
sport with some neighboring hunt. While off on occasional visits I had 
many a good gallop with the Westchester. William Iselin was then mas- 
ter and the hounds were kenneled at his picturesque Quaker Ridge Farm 
north of Mamaroneck. His hunt staff in their forest-green coats and 
yellow collars were always beautifully mounted and endless good sport 
was to be had across the stonewall enclosed pastures of upper West- 
chester county. 


Before moving permanently to Long Island I often sent a horse 
down to Hempstead and there, visiting my favorite cousins, the Smith- 
Haddens, would have many a good day with the Meadowbrook. It was 
here that I soon formed a lifelong friendship with two of the very best. 
Always of the first flight in the hunting field and the two top gentlemen 
riders of their day, there were no better friends or all-around sports- 
men than ‘Harry’ Page and ‘Billy’ Hayes. Harry’s purple and crimson 
upon ‘Self Protection,’ ‘Pure Pepper’ or ‘Gold Plate’ and Billy’ black 
and white on ‘Trillion’ or ‘Grandpa’ were familiar sights on every 
steeplechase course in the country. With horse, hound, gun and rod, 
what times. What times we had together. Alas, when fate removes 
them how cruelly brief seems the span of such friendships, how empty 
the place they once occupied in our life. 


It was generally on the Saturday of the New York Horse Show week 
that a lot of kindred spirits from Meadowbrook, Richmond and West- 
chester would enjoy the hospitality of Mr. Charles Pfizer out at Glads- 
ton, New Jersey, for a run with the Essex. 


From his extensive stud the master generously mounted one and all 
of the visitors on his best. He gave me many a glorious gallop on 
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‘Lightfoot.’ Well named and with all the courage of her thoroughbred 
lineage she never put a foot wrong and fairly flew across those big 
fences of the Peapack Valley. With a tiny red bow on her tail as a 
warning to others not to come too near her heels, she’d take you to the 
first draw on her forelegs, the hind ones meanwhile describing swirling 
kicks in mid-air. But once hounds got away she’d settle down to work 
and only the best of horses could stay with her. At the end of the day 
hounds would jog home under the tender guidance of Tommy Maden and 
Willie Howard, those two little hard-riding, hard-bitten Irishmen, the 
huntsmen and first whip of the Essex. A merry party would foregather 
at the snug hunting box near the kennels and the evening would pass 
with a jolly dinner followed by songs, speeches, toasts and more toasts. 


I remember some great runs with the Monmouth County, then under 
the able mastership of ‘Pat’ Collier, that cheery old Irish sportsman. 
On one day in particular we had a grand gallop after a carted stag. Pat 
rode his famous big Irish horse ‘Assetic,’ and put me up on another 
equine giant named ‘Greenleaf.’ I welcomed his power and size that 
day as it made those stiff Monmouth fences seem less formidable. 
Among others out that day I remember Miss Majorie Cooley, daughter 
of Major Cooley, then dean of polo at Westchester. It was by rightful 
inheritance that his boys Jimmy and Arthur came by their love of and 
prowess in the game. Also out were Miss Monny, a mad-galloping 
Irish girl, H. L. Herbert, ‘Uncle’ Billy Hazzard, Phil Clarke and Miss 
Gteta Pomeroy, later to become Mrs. Phil Clarke, and a galaxy of 
Monmouthites. 


It was a dark day with now and then a drizzle of rain. Scent how- 
ever was of the best and at almost the first cast hounds went screaming 
away at a terrific pace. That stag was a straight-necked one and with 
out check, loop or swerve we streaked across fields, farms and wood- 
lands for forty glorious fleeting minutes before hounds were brought to 
their noses in an impenetrable swamp. Every horse had performed in 
top-notch fashion and every rider felt that the day left nothing to be 
desired. We were all wet and mud bespattered, but quite happy when 
the early darkness of the afternoon and an increasing downpour forced 
the huntsman to sound his horn and call off further efforts for the day. 
It was a fourteen mile jog home and an inky dark night by the time we 
turned up at the big rambling farmhouse at Eatentown. How comfy and 
cheery looked the crackling log fires in hall and living rooms. A hot 
tub and a change and all were ready to do ample justice to our host’s 
steaming roasts and well-iced bottles. With the merriest twinkling 
Irish blue eyes, snowy hair and a jolly face almost as red as his coat, 
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he was the beau ideal of ‘The Galloping Squire.’ From the head of his 
hospitable board he piied one and all with banter and jokes and it took a 
nimble wit to cap some of his sallies. After the port had been round 
several times he looked down the table and catching my eye said, 
‘Beverley me boy, I don’t think we’ve had enough riding yet, I’ll challenge 
ye to a steeplechase.’ This was a phaser for me. It was already eleven 
at night, raining and pitch dark. What was this ironclad old sportsman 
proposing? However, I’m almost the youngest of the party and in no 
mood to have it thought I’d shirk my fences— so replied, ‘I’m ready when 
you are, Mr. Collier.’ ‘Good, me lad,’ he chuckled, and clapping his 
hands-~ ‘Alphonse’ he bellowed to his French vallet. Hurrying steps 
pattered down the stairs and ‘Oui monsieur?’ came an excited voice from 
the doorway, ‘Oui monsieur?’ ‘Tell Thomas to bring up the donkeys,’ he 
ordered. 


‘Mais, oui monsieur’ came the willing response, and Alphonse was 
off on his errand to the stud groom. ‘Now what on earth kind of a race 
am I in for?’ thought I? 


I wasn’t left in suspense long however. Our host appointed some 
of his guests to lay out the course. Now the broad hall running right 
through the house was flanked on one side by the great long dining room 
and on the other with library and drawing rooms, all opening into the 
hall and into each other by broad doorways. In each open doorway a 
barricade of cushions, sofas, or benches was placed representing 
‘Beecher’s Brook,’ ‘The Canal Turn,’ ‘The Liverpool’ and other famous 
steeplechase jumps. Crossing the hall was of course the ‘in and out’ of 
a lane. The dining room table was quickly pushed over against the wall 
and with a row of chairs along its top was transformed into the grand- 
stand for the spectators. The patter of little hoofs was heard, and greeted 
with cheers from the whole company as two small but sturdy little donkeys 
were led in by a grining stud groom. Each was bareback but sported a 
little red bridle. 


The gallery, all perched on the dining room table, consumed a 
prodigious quantity of champagne. They kept up an awful racket and a 
running stream of sarcastic comment on the rider’s efforts at the post, 
down at the end of the room. Our two steeds ‘Balam’ and ‘Patience,’ 
though the picture of humble docility, were tempermental about being 
mounted under such disturbing conditions. ‘Patience’ kicked over a 
magnum of champagne, and ‘Balam’ upset a large vase of flowers on a 
console table while browsing upon some lilies and orchids. 


By special request ‘Uncle’ Billy Hazzard took on the combined 
duties of judge, steward and clerk of the course. We were to go twice 
round the course through all the rooms and finish in frant of the grand- 
stand; or dining room table. Somebody sounded a coach horn and we too 
contestants were paraded upon our long-eared mounts. In scarlet even- 
ing hunt coats, black satin knee breeches and silk stockings we stalwart 
jockeys brought a splash of color to our mouse-tinted steeds. 


The start left nothing to be desired in the enthusiasm of our send- 
off, but could hardly be dubbed ‘a burst of speed.’ ‘Balam’ and ‘Patience’ 
hadn’t yet got the spirit of the occasion, so in spite of our belaboring 
them liberally with our knotted napkin-whips, we ambled off on a conserv- 
ative little trot. At the head of the dining room we rounded the far turn 
and headed for the first jump, into the hall. A long strongly constructed 
and velvet upholstered bench challenged our progress. However, those 
two donkeys seemed old hands at the game, nimbly hopping on to the for- 
bidding eighteen inch high bench and off the other side quite after the 
style of the best Irish hunters. They also made light of the cushions go- 
ing out of the hall into the library scattering them in all directions. But 
now we Settled down to serious riding for down at the end of the library 
in the drawing room doorway loomed ‘The Liverpool’ in the form of a 
broad upholstered sofa with the seat facing us and grief or glory beyond. 
I drove dear ‘Patience’ at this formidable obstacle at a nice canter— but 
she wasn’t having any thank you. Just planted her little feet before her 
and slid into the jump with her head between her forelegs. I must have 
had more enthusiasm, for not stopping at all went sailing through the air 
to land on my back on the sofa. ‘Balam’ had the good manners to step 
carefully over me and he and Pat landed on the other side of the sofa 
with the race practically in their pockets. They’d crossed the only 
really formidable obstacle. However, with another try ‘Patience’ and I 
climed that sofa and took off in pursuit of the leaders. In and out of the 
hall we went and what was my joy when landing back in the dining room 
to find my opponent in trouble. For in passing the fireplace, ‘Balam’ 
evidently noticed the big white fur rug, and remembering some act in 
his former circus career and in spite of vigorous prods from Pat, he 
proceeded to lie down upon it. Ah! thought I, here’s where I make my 
run and win the race hands down. But that’s not ‘Patience’s’ idea at 
all. For noting her running mate reclining on the rug, she concluded 
that the competition is over and refuses to budge beyond the console 
table where she grabs great mouthfuls of those lilies and orchids, just 
switching her tail at my slaps of the napkin. Well that ended the match— 
but for an unfinished race, it was a howling success, at least so it cer 
tainly sounded. 
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Not a wit less enjoyable were sporting trips up to Milbrook to hunt 
with that good sportsman and charming host Oakley Thorn—- he had 
gathered many former Westchesterites and other followers of ‘Diana’ 
into his fold and with both fox and hare good gallops were never lacking. 


A little farther afield we sometimes voyaged to the lovely Green 
Spring Valley, where with hosts of merry and hospitable Baltimoreans 
we chased reynard o’er the hills and dales of Maryland. With Redmond 
Stewart, George Ewing, Ral Parr, Spalding Jenkins, Charley Winder, 
Brooks, Swan and others of the ‘Old Guard’ of the Maryland Club, I 
remember going to a grand joint meet of the Green Spring, Elk Ridge 
and Patapsico hunts at Carter Hall, the historic old home of the 
Ridgeleys. Sportsmen and hound lovers from all over Maryland and 
from Virginia attended in force. Even such enthusiasts as Harry W. 
Smith and Jimmy Appleton all the way from Massachusetts turned up 
at the meet. We hunted on three successive days and never had less 
than two hundred in the field. My own enjoyment was in no small mea- 
sure due to the fact that I rode George Ewings’ famous horse ‘Christmas.’ 
Left to himself there wasn’t a fence in the country he couldn’t make 
light of. 


CHAPTER IV 


Fox Hunting and Drag Hunting 
Old Days at Meadowbrook— Westchester, Richmond and Essex 


Before leaving Richmond County for Westchester in the early ’90s, 
and later from there to Long Island, I for a few seasons had the pleasure 
of carrying the horn at both places— and during Sam Willets mastership 
at Meadowbrook I there became acting master and amateur huntsman. 


At the time of which I write the frequency of ones hunting days de- 
pended solely upon the extent and endurance of his stable. During Pat 
Collier’s mastership at Meadowbrook the English foxhound pack met 
at 10:30 a.m. on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, the American pack 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, and the Drag hounds on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday afternoons. I always took my holidays from work 
in the autumn, so had the fun of turning out nine times a week. It is of 
course idle to attempt to compare drag hunting to the true sport of fox 
hunting, but it should not be forgotten that many a hunt of the northern 
States made its initial entry into the field of sport with a pack of drag- 
hounds. In most cases these were soon supplanted by foxhounds thus 
affording real sport to a constantly growing field. But it cannot be denied 
that drag hunting, particularly in the North, was a splendid school for 
many a horseman in the art of promptly getting across a big country. 

In more recent years through long and painstaking effort on the part of 
master and huntsman, both in the breeding and selection of their hounds 
and in adaptability to local conditions and to that ever varying phenomena 
which we call scent, the sport of fox hunting has been brought to a high 
degree of excellence. But it would be equally unfair for most of the 
older hunting men to forget the many splendid gallops we enjoyed with 
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those hard-riding followers of the drag. The further consideration had 
to be taken into account that many worthy members of the hunt could not 
afford time for the longer hours necessarily consumed in a days fox 
hunting. It was largely for these reasons that in the ’90s, and early 
years of the present century, that the drag pack of the Meadowbrook 
Hunt became world famous. Having at different times ridden with near- 
ly every pack in this country and many in England and on the Continent, 
I feel that few could equal and none surpass the sport over those firm 
pastures and big stiff fences of Long Island. Just to the west of the 
Meadowbrook and running from a rough north and south line from 
Garden City the Queens County Country ran west as far as Queens, 
north including Roslyn and Great Neck and south to the Rockaway 
border. That charming sportsman and finished horseman Frank Gray 
Griswold was master, with his headquarters at the old Titus place at 
East Williston. When he moved, I lived there until the property was 
taken over by its present owners, the Wheatley Hills Golf Club. From 
there east for an unlimited distance ran the Meadowbrook country. 
Wire and macadam were practically unknown and the broad pastures 
had not yet been invaded by truck garden or potato fields. Within the 
Meadowbrook Club was a coterie of skylarking spirits who on some 
gala evening had christened themselves ‘The Bulldags.’ It was a con- 
genial and merry circle of harum scarum youths whose chief delight 
was in ‘pounding’ each other over impossible jumps and in not getting 
‘stuck’ for the crowds dinner which was the penalty of being the last 
member in at the finish of the days hunt. 


We were doubtless an unmittigated nuisance and continuous source 
of annoyance to the master of hounds, for it must be confessed that the 
keenness of our competition not infrequently resulted in imperiling 
some unlucky hound that was not putting on enough steam. 


When we turned up at a meet of the Queens County Frank Griswold 
had a very practical way of dealing with our menace. Always greeting 
us charmingly at the meet, he’d then move off down some narrow lane 
with his hounds and when reaching any place where the bordering fences 
were so high as to be practically unjumpable, without a fair run, he’d 
spin old ‘Hempstead’ round on his hocks and sail up and over, and with 
a toot on his horn get his darlings well away on their line before that 
galloping bunch of ‘Bulldags’ could catch up with him. But it took 
quite a bit to hold us up for long and we knew there wasn’t a fence on 
the Island we couldn’t get over with a fall. Five feet of unbreakable 
timber is no small leap out in the hunting field, but I’ve often seen 
Harry Page on “The Count,’ Albert Stevens on ‘Retribution’ and Billy 
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Hayes on almost anything sail over that in and out below my place on 

the Guinea Wood road. In fact, we all did, for it often came in our way 
and was quite unbreakable. I went out one Sunday morning and measured 
both of those Titus fences. It was five feet two going into the road and 
five feet going out. The top bars bore several hoof dents but not a sign 
of a break. 


Thomas Hitchcock, Sr., was master of Meadowbrook at about the 
same time that Frank Griswold had the Queens County— and when mas- 
ter and whips were all turned out on those beautiful chestnut through- 
breds from the Hitchcock Stud there was nothing could stop them, and 
it took a really fast horse to keep pace with his hounds. 


The ‘Bulldags’ dinners after a run were apt to be rather noisy af- 
fairs, but at times we retrieved our somewhat sketchy reputation by 
some thoughtful act which was of very material benefit to the hunt. 

For example, in the enthusiasm of one late dinner we made up a very 
sizeable purse for the proper care and cure for the crippled child of 
an Irish farmer whose land we oiten crossed. He drove over the next 
Sunday to thank us and informed us we were welcome to break our 
necks over his fences as long as we lived. On another occasion a new- 
comer to the country had fenced his newly purchased estate with some 
horrible high woven wire, thus cutting out a great block in the best of 
the hunting country. We called an indignation meeting after one din- 
ner and decided that this interloper’s sportsmanship failed to measure 
up to his bloated bank account. So in the midnight hours we got old 
Murphy, the kennel huntsman, to harness up the farm wagon and with 
picks, crowbars and several more cold bottles we all piled in. The 
next morning our erring neighbor found several miles of woven wire 
fencing rolled up on his Elizabethan terrace, with a brief note to please 
confine its use to his chicken yards. He did. And later on gave a fine 
hunt breakfast into the bargain. 


When a visiting stranger turned up at a meet, he was generally 
cordially greeted by any lurking ‘Bulldags,’ but let him beware lest 
they lead him into trouble. We’d taken our share of tumbles in the 
past so regarded an ‘imperial crowner’ as the best introduction that 
any outsider could get, and were quite happy if he wound up with a 
dirty coat. But the last episode of that kind that I remember didn’t 
pan out quite right. It was just after Malcolm (or ‘Mike’ to his friends) 
Stevenson had become master of Meadowbrook. The culprits, by then 
quite old enough to know better, got a hot and proper bawling out from 
the new young master, who perversely enough went way up in their 
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estimation for his determination to keep his field in order and show fair 
sport to all. 


I had invited a prosperous New York business man, who incidentally 
was an excellent horseman, to come down for a run, At the meet at 
Roslyn I innocently presented the visitor to my old friend Harry Page. 
Harry was super polite and offered to do anything in his power to show 
this newcomer the country. I, however, noted a wicked gleam of mis- 
chief sparkling through Harry’s eyeglass. Not considering eyeglasses 
quite smart Harry corrected a bad eye with one glass which without 
ribbon or support, in fair weather and foul, ever stuck firmly in that 
eye. I’ve seen the old boy take many a terrific ‘purler,’ but after horse 
and man got untangled and on their feet again that glass would still be 
right in place. 


Fearing Harry was bent on leading Mr. into some awful 
mantrap, I edged my horse over and said out of the corner of my mouth, 
‘No you don’t, this is my visitor.’ 


‘Right,’ said he, ‘then we’ll both show him the way, come on, they’re 
moving off.’ 


I spurred up beside him, but by good luck Malcolm got his hounds 
off and away a good field ahead of everybody. 


Hounds were already running like smoke, but I had a feeling that this 
was going to develop into a personal race between us so as Harry pulled 
over for clear going to the right I did likewise to the left. 


Running practically abreast and about six panels apart we had a 
grand burst over those big fields south of Clary Mackay’s woods. We 
threw two or three fair sized fences behind us as if they just hadn’t been 
there. Harry was as usual on a ’chaser, but I had ‘Imperial’ who also 
could put on the pace and was a tower of strength. Over and across the 
Roslyn road we dashed, ‘Imperial’ going through one of the top panels 
of Tabor Wiliets slat fence as if it had been a bit of tissue paper. Some- 
body shouted or swore at us from behind, but we were too bent upon our 
little race to hear. 


‘Stop overriding those hounds,’ shouted Harry, thinking to slow me 
up and beat me. 
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“Look out for ’em yourself,’ I yelled, but though on each side of 
them we were getting a bit too near the pack who were really setting a 
splendid pace. 


Hounds were running almost mute and the dull rumble of eight gal- 
loping hoofs thundered across a firm pasture as we neared on old ‘hum- 
dinger’ of a fence. Of five stout oaken bars in height, it was unbreakable 
and with no low panels in sight. Directly in my path and about three feet 
this side of the fence lay the long length of a great fallen tree adding 
greatly to the compass of the leap. But ‘Imperial’ had his dander up and 
cocking his ears charged it all out without change of pace. Zinggg! and 
he took off ten feet this side of the leap and must have landed that dis- 
tance beyond. 


Doing the same on his ‘chaser, Harry shouted, ‘Good lad! But look 
out— we’re almost level with the leading hounds. We’ll get hell for 
this!’ 


That we will! thought I, but it’s worth it. Sometimes we get a ride 
that we’d exchange for nought! This was onel 


‘Then the leap, the rise from the springy turf, 
The rush through the buoyant sir, 

And the light shock landing— the veriest serf 
Is an emperor then and there.’ 


So old Harry would often quote Gordon’s words. 


For another mile or so we raced neck and neck ’till hounds checked 
just north of Guinea Wood. Whew! that was a good go! we thought, but 
our elation got a slight jar as the master on his lovely ‘Maple Leaf’ 
pulled up between us and his hounds, and addressed us in no uncertain 
terms! Now even on the deck of a whaler one could not have heard a 
more fluent, expressive and well-chosen selection of adjectives - ~ -! 


‘And, blankety, blank, b---, ---, ---k, do you think the hounds were 
brought out for the b------ sole purpose of being overridden by two 
superannuated blankety, b----- k gluttons, to the exclusion of fair sport 


to the rest of the field? If so, I’ll take hounds right off home and leave 
you to explain the reason to the rest!’ 


Some supercilious glances and snickers were cast in our direction, 
but the master’s little speech was eloquent and well merited— we two 
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felt duly squelched, and everybody else felt better. But oh. I wishI 
could have another ride like that— just once more! 


You may ask who the visitor was? Well, it was that good sports- 
man Charley Schwartz, and he went brilliantly and unblamably through- 
out the run, his first at Meadowbrook. 


It was my good fortune to hunt with the Meadowbrook during the 
mastership’s of Ralph Ellis, Foxhall Keene, Peter F. Collier, Samuel 
Willets, Malcolm Stevenson and various committee managements. Were 
one asked to say under which the best runs were had, the truthful answer 
would be that all were exceptionally good. At that time all was farmland 
and innocent of wire. The country and the going was uniquely well adapt- 
ed to very fast galloping after hounds. For in spite of the fencing being 
normally of high stiff timber the land was never blind and rarely heavy, 
so that one was generally galloping on top of springy turf. Throughout 
the years visitors from every hunt in this country, from England and 
from the Continent came to ride at Meadowbrook. Some went very well, 
some didn’t, but all admitted that the sport was of the best. 


John E. Townsend then master of the Orange County, often came 
down from Gochen with Bobby and Peter Gerry. Mr. Mather of Phila- 
delphia would sometimes leave that beautiful black and tan pack of his 
for a day with us. Craig Wadsworth from his Geneseo Hunt, and Alex 
Higginson and Harry W. Smith from Boston would come down, while 
many other good sportsmen from Maryland and Virginia paid us fre- 
quent visits. I remember one day after meeting at Woodbury we were 
in the midst of a ripping run when at a signal from old Harry he and I 
ranged up on each side of a quiet looking stranger galloping along on a 
rat-tailed thoroughbred. We were bent upon beating him for he had been 
cutting out the work since we started in spite of the fact that one arm 
was strapped to his side. Harry and I were each riding fast horses and 
knew every inch of the country but, try as we did, we couldn’t beat Mr. 
James G. Lieper of the White Marsh, Pennsylvania, hunt that day, and 
we all three finished abreast in a fair burst over the last few fields to 
where hounds killed on the farm of old Mrs. Terreham. I always had 
a soft spot in my heart for that true sporting old farmer dame from 
County Galway. Arrayed in a man’s tweed jacket and an old felt hat 
the widow Terrehan and her brood of youngsters would perch on one of 
her biggest rail fences to cheer on the hunt whenever we crossed her 
land. 
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Among those known to all, at the time, who came from Europe were 
Lord Beresford, Prince Henry of Prussia, Boni de Castelane, Walter 
Buckmaster of international polo fame, also Captain ‘Rivvy’ Grenfel, 
Captain Geoffrey Brooke and Captain Beresford afterwards Lord Decies. 
These last three came over with the first English team to take part in the 
New York Horse show. 


It was during Malcolm Stevenson’s mastership that Captain Beres- 
ford and his horse show team including Captains Grenfel and Brooke 
came down for a run the week after the Horse Show. I remember the 
meet was on the road between Jerico and the Blue Hotel on the North 
Turnpike. Hounds first went away up over the hill to the east of the 
Middleton Burrill property. Dropping down hill we kept on south across 
the Jerico Turnpike, then turned left handed, crossed the Hicksville 
road and straight away over those big clean fences and the firm going 
of those old pastures south of the Turnpike. We checked for a moment 
beyond the Syosett Road then turned north at the old stock farm and ran 
straight to Woodbury. There were others doubtless as good, but I’ve 
never had a better run in many years hunting on Long Island. 


The three visitors went like smoke and first at the finish was that 
good soldier and sportsman Captain Grenfel. How little could any of 
us foresee on that cheerful morning that he was to be one of the first 
to fall for his king and country at the first battle of the Marne. My. 
how time flies— that’s nearly thirty years ago. 


Not soon to be forgotten was a famous day on which Mrs. William 
Grace and her sons gave a delightful hunt breakfast at their old home 
at Great Neck. The Draghounds, which I was hunting at the time, were 
to meet at East Williston at 10:30. We ran almost to the Grace’s prop- 
erty at Great Neck. From there we sent our horses home and turned 
to enjoy that breakfast. We’d had fresh horses sent on for the fox- 
hounds, the meet which was scheduled there for the early afternoon. 
Now I happened to be riding a very willing horse that morning who was 
never known to turn his head from anything. That’s a rather dangerous 
reputation for your mount to establish if there happen to be any ambitious 
ladies in the field who can’t hold their chargers. Anyhow, as luck would 
have it, we were all sailing along, when just as ‘Pat’ was approaching a 
fence he stuck a foot in a hole and landed on his nose, whereupon I 
landed on my feet out in frant of him without even a dirty coat. I was 
however right up against the fence and before I could turn round felt 
myself jammed into it with terrific force. I was mad but unhurt and a 
good hunting coat was ripped right up the back from waist to collar. 
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A certain lady who never could hold her big brown horse was very full 
of apologies, but these didn’t soothe my temper or sew up my coat any 
more than they would have mended broken bones. 


There never was a nicer hunt breakfast than we had that day. Mrs. 
Grace and her sons had a charming welcome for all, and after seating 
several of us kindred spirits comfortably in a corner of the dining room 
the old family butler lavished our table with a veritable ‘horn of plenty’ 
of good things both solid and liquid. 


It so happened that the supply of the latter was so bountiful that 
we completely overlooked the bustle and hurry of many who were intent 
on getting away to the meet of the foxhounds. But we’d just had a good 
run, and were hungry and thirsty. Also, we had fresh horses and were 
quite capable of organizing a private run of our own, all in due time, so 
we decided to do ample justice to that breakfast. We certainly did. 
Indeed we filed out of a deserted dining room after leaving that nice 
old butler with a small fortune in his pockets in due appreciation of 
his continued attention. Harry Page and I had decided to ride a match 
race back over the line the drag hunt had taken in the morning and to 
finish over Robert Bacon’s green slat fence north of the Jerico Turnpike. 
Billy Hayes, on ‘Justice,’ didn’t have the speed for a race, so was to 
act as patrol judge. He, however, gave a free exhibition of high jump- 
ing on the way to the post, going calmly out of the stable-yard over a 
five barred gate, then clearing a succession of glass coldframes in 
the kitchen garden. Fletcher Harper, now master of the Orange County, 
down in Virginia, was our starter. He was ‘hacking’ back to Meadow- 
brook on his confidential Ford, of the very earliest vintage. On his 
arrival at the club he was deputed to have old Meese, the steward, put 
the stakes on ice, in the form of a couple of magnums of Paul Roget 
’89. To start us Fletcher gave us two ‘toots’ on the big rubber tooter 
of his ancient car and we were off with a cheer. Harry was ona big 
brown colt—I can’t recall his name. I was riding ‘Prince Midas’ — 
both horses were very fast though neither was particularly safe at 
his fences. However, stimulated by the enthusiasm of their riders 
they completely outdid themselves. Like a pair of highwaymen we 
rattled through the cornstalks at Searrington and tore across the 
Cushing pastures at East Williston. No fence seemed too big, and 
with a ‘view hello.’ we hand in hand, charged and sailed over a big 
board gate crossing the Roslyn Road. But this was to be my lucky 
day. Neck and neck we launched ourselves at that big green slat 
fence. Mr. Bacon’s farmer had however unloaded a mountainous pile 
of manure on the far side of the fence which was just in front of Harry. 
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His colt didn’t like the looks of it so put on all brakes at the final stride, 
whereupon Harry did a really beautiful glide over the fence and made a 
‘crash landing’ in the midst of the fertilizer. This gave me the race in 
a walk— one of the very few I ever won from the old boy. 


In 1903 when Foxhall Keene became master a very increased impetus 
was given to fox hunting at Meadowbrook by the importation of an excellent 
pack of English foxhounds, together with their huntsman (Coatsworth) and 
staff. Up to that time, fox hunting had been mainly carried on by an inde- 
pendent pack of American hounds hunted by Mr. Avent. Superbly mounted 
and turned out, a meet at Meadowbrook now more closely resembled that 
of some crack pack of the midlands of England. Since that day, under a 
succession of painstaking masterships, increasingly good sport has been 
shown to an ever-growing field, though alas, the disappearance of the old 
farm lands and increase of motor highways has done much to contract 
the former broad expanse of the Meadowbrook County. 


CHARACTERS OF THE COUNTRY AND OF THE HUNTING 
FIELD AND THE SOCIAL WHIRL 


For many of us the first World War meant a long interruption to our 
days in the hunting field. For me it marked the end of sport on Long Is- 
land, as for many years thereafter I lived on the other side of the water. 
With lots of old friends I, however, there enjoyed continued sport both 
in England and in France after fox, stag and boar. 


Still I suppose it is but natural for us to surround the recollection 
of those early days in a halo of pleasant memories. We people those 
former meets with faces and characters not easily forgotten. Foremost 
among them naturally stand out my two old friends Harry Page and Billy 
Hayes. No two better sportsmen or cheerier companions lived. With 
a love of the great out of doors each was a keen fisherman and adept at 
the flyrod. In the early spring we’d often run off for a few weeks to the 
North Woods where, from a log camp by a mountain-surrounded lake, 
we’d fill our creels with many a gamey trout. In late autumn and winter 
when frost stopped hunting, we’d have a go at the wild geese on some 
windswept coast, or in the Christmas holidays make splendid bags of 
quail over the old broomerass fields, stubbles and among the sweet- 
smelling pines of the Carolinas. Each had a keen sense of humor, un- 
quenched by any momentary set back. 


When just a trifle mellow, Harry would recite yards of racing 
poems with unequaled zest. While more than once I’ve heard old Bill, 
on rising from an ‘imperial crowner’ with a green young one, come 
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calmly out with a droll and twinkling Latin saying or Shakespearian 
quotation. 


Harry had a paragon of a valet named Davis. Behind his dignified 
back we generally called him ‘Yes Sir,’ for he was never known to utter 
any other words. Though Harry was of course his special care, Davis 
looked after us all collectively when we were off on a sporting trip. 
Once we were starting for a tour of hunting in the Maryland country. 
The horses had left by train that afternoon, Davis had checked all our 
bags and at old Delmonicos we had dined well and very liberally, when 
the ever practical Bill remarked, ‘Now that we’ve paid for that dinner, 
what are we going to use for money?’ 


‘It’s a poor valet who can’t support a gentleman,’ said Harry, 
‘remember we’ve got Davis with us.’ 


‘I do believe,’ said Bill solemnly, ‘that Davis could cash a check in 
the middle of the Desert of Sahara.’ 


Among other regulars at Meadowbrook were Frank Gray Griswold, 
James Kernochan, C. Albert Stevens, Charles Roaul DuVal, H. L. Her- 
bert, W. Scott Cameron, Robert F. Potter, Harry Godfrey, Douglas 
Campbell, Henry Bell, Jack Rawlins, and a host of others. It was a 
treat to see Griswold, Stevens, Page and Kernochan turn up at a meet. 


Mounted on the very best, and immaculate to the very last detail 
from shining topper to brilliantly boned boots and flower in buttonhole, 
no four men ever went straighter or harder over a country. ‘Scotty’ 
Cameron also took his hunting very seriously. Always perfectly groomed, 
both as to man and horse, I verily believe that ‘Scotty’ suffered mental 
anguish if he failed to go into every field with hounds when they were run- 
ning hardest. But mounted either on ‘Fireworks’ or ‘Field Marshal’ this 
didn’t happen often. 


Nor was the fair sex in the least lacking in the brilliance of their 
performance. Among many who hunted one could always count upon 
seeing Mrs. James Kernochan, now Mrs. Alexander Butler Duncan, 
Mrs. Adolph Ladenberg, Mrs. Philys Langhorne Brooks, later Mrs. 
Brand, Mrs. Jay Burden, Miss Leila Bryce, now Mrs. Pinchot, Mrs. 
Tom Pierce and Mrs. Fred Swift. Competition was of the keenest in 
such a company, but never in any country have I seen women go with 
more consistent brilliancy than the then Philys Langhorne Brooks, 
Eloise Kernochan and Emily Ladenberg. 
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One could not speak of outstanding hunting enthusiasts of this peri- 
od without immediately remembering Eugene Raynal. From his hospi- 
table home near White Plains he for years was an able and hardriding 
master of the Westchester Hounds. Mounted on ‘Fellowship’ the prime 
favorite of his stable, there was no one who could show him the way. 


Though by that time increasing girth brought about by good living 
kept him out of the saddle, Leonard Jacob was a member of our com- 
munity who was universally popular either in the country or in town. 
In his younger days a gentlemen rider of no small ability between the 
flags, ‘Len’ was one of the merriest and most amusing souls in the 
country. I remember long years ago at a Westchester hunt breakfast 
I asked him what had become of him in the morning’s hunt? 


‘Well Bev,’ was the answer, ‘I think I must be loosing my nerve— 
just after we started this morning I was heading for one of those big 
Stone walls, when there, painted on it right in front of me, was one of 
those Salvation Army signs— ‘Prepare to meet thy God,’ it said, ‘so I 
pulled up and came home.’ 


Len’s pretty little place, ‘Jail Farm,’ at Old Westbury, was a de- 
lightful rendez-vous for many congenial spirits. I think it was at about 
the same time while riding home one afternoon up near White Plains that 
I said to. Nat Reynal, ‘Who was that skinny youngster out today, who went 
so well on that bay thoroughbred?’ a ae 


‘Oh, that was young Ambrose Clark from Cooperstown,’ Nat replied. 


Well, thirty years or so of Long Island have agreed with ‘Brose,’ 
but I fear none would now recognize the description of ‘that skinny 
youngster.’ 


To one and all I raise my glass in memory of many a glorious day 
of sport. 


CHAPTER V 


The Grace’s Hunt Breakfast Afterwards 
was a cheery party. home, some rode home quietly. 


Events Social and Sporting 


In those now distant days, however, all of our time was not spent 
jumping fences and galloping about the country. Many of us worked 
just as hard as we played, but particularly in the spring and autumn 
the nights in the Hempstead and Westbury colonies were a continual 
round of gaiety. Country ‘night clubs’ were unknown, but from Hemp- 
stead to Huntington or Manhasset to Jerico, we drove to dinners, 
dances and various private sport- Wa a a 
: 7 
ing matches. In the summer of 
1905 a splendid ball was given by 
the Clarence Mackey’s in honor 
of the first British polo team that 
came to play at Meadowbrook. 
Every country house in the neigh- 
borhood was filled with guests 
from town and we all flocked that 
evening to Harbor Hill to dance 
into grey dawn of the next morn- 
ing. 


It was at about this time too 
that a really beautiful hunt ball 
was given at the Meadowbrook And some decided not to ride 
Club by Mr. W. Burke Cockran all the way home. 


(22) 
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in honor of the coming out of Miss Anna Ripley (now Countess Viel 
castel) the daughter of Sidney Dillon Ripley who then had an attractive 
home at Hempstead. It was in the middle of the hunting season. The 
Club was a bower of holly and Christmas greens and among the two 
hundred and fifty odd guests the evening was made more colorful by 
not less than a hundred in scarlet coats. Everybody from Hempstead, 
Westbury, Roslyn, and the adjoining counties came— nor were many 
Astors, Mills, Fishes or Vanderbilts found at the opera that night. 
They and many others from town were enjoying the simpler though 
more picturesque hospitality of that snug little club on the Hempstead 
Plains. 


But after the hunting season was over and during the snowdrift 
time of February storms the ballroom at the Meadowbrook Club would 
be temporarily closed and neglected by the fair sex. It was generally 
at this season that a jovial and well attended stag dinner would be held 
at the club. Every guest usually turned up with one or two terriers of 
some sort. These were the entrants in the event of the evening— the 
annual rat-bait sweepstakes. The winner was the dog who killed a 
given number of rats in the shortest space of time. Dinner was always 
enlivened by the raffling off of the different dogs chances— the best 
ratters of course bring the highest prices. I have in mind one such 
party where the old ratcatcher who used to bring us the crate of rats 
for the competition thought he would enrich himself by a little dog 
trading on the side. So with his crate of rats he also brought along a 
most evil looking bull terrier, hinting that he was for sale and that he 
was a great ratter. He certainly looked the part-- all scared up about 
the muzzel, ears and tail, he looked as if he’d spent his life extermin- 
ating the dock rats of New York. Anyhow the man had no trouble in 
selling us the dog and we promptly put the evil brute up for auction 
after duly entering him in the evening’s sweepstakes. Amid everyone 
shouting Gordon Norris won this East Side marvel and everybody said, 
‘Well of course he’s got the sure winner.’ 


I think that it was during the latter part of this dinner that ‘Brose’ 
Clark won a unique wager. He bet that he could drink a tumbler of 
water with a teaspoon before his opponent could, without drinking, 
chew up and swallow eight little saltine biscuits. We all sat about 
while the butler placed a plate with eight saltines in front of the cracker 
eater and a tumbler of pure water and teaspoon in front of ‘Brose.’ 

Bill Hayes nudged me and said, ‘That’s the first water ‘Brose’ ever 
ordered in this Club.’ 
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At the word ‘go’ they were off— ‘Brose’ plying his teaspoon with 
that tumbler of water and the other biting into those saltine biscuits. At 
first it looked like ‘biscuits’ in a walk. Four were gone before a third 
of the water. But at the fifth biscuit the going got very heavy and ‘water’ 
came on in the running. The powdery salty drought of the sixth biscuit 
nearly choked ‘cracker eater’ and ‘Brose’ really seemed to be enjoying 
the last third of his tumbler. And by the seventh biscuit the eater was 
just so dry as to be all but choking, so ‘Brose’ won in a walk with his 
water. 


A bright log fire glowed and crackled on the broad hearth as we all 
moved into the ballroom, each man leading his pet terrier. In the cen- 
ter of the room had been constructed a high-sided circular rat pit of 
some eight feet in diameter. The match was for the dog that killed seven 
rats in the briefest time after being dropped into the pit. As each com- 
petitor finished seven fresh active rats would be dropped into the pit for 
the next dog. Several dogs had acquitted themselves fairly well when my 
entry was called. As I tucked my terrier under my arm to give hima 
look at his rats and get him duly worked up, hoots of derision were heard 
from several quarters. For the high living of a luxurious life had com- 
pletely obliterated all the former lines of ‘Judge Pup Nup’s’ active fig- 
ure. “The Judge’ as we called him, now in his advanced years, occupied 
a privileged position among the dogs at home and many an odd gift from 
the table had helped to round his figure to the shape of a football. His 
terrier tail had been cut too short by a careless groom so that it looked 
like a round white marshmallow wiggling over his buttocks instead of a 
tail. But whatever the Judge’ may have lacked in the beauty of his gen- 
eral contour, he more than made up in his marvelous activity and frantic 
keenness once he winded anything like a rat. When under one arm I held 
him up to look over the edge of the pit and he caught sight of seven large 
active rats, he let out screams of ecstasy and it was all I could do to re- 
strain his struggles to get after them. At the judge’s word I dropped him 
in— and the businesslike way he went about his job brought cheers from 
those who had jeered. Without wasting a second in shaking his victims 
he went from one to another and finished off the seven in twenty-six 
seconds. This was thus far much the best time, so I felt duly elated 
when I lifted the delighted ‘Judge Pup Nup’ out of the pit. He received 
unstinted praise from all and wiggled his little round button of a tail in 


Joy. 


The next was Reggie Brook’s entry, a small active brindle bull ter- 
rier. She went right to work without the loss of a second and finished 
her job in twenty-one seconds thus leaving ‘The Judge’ in second place. 
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But now went up a cry of ‘here comes the winner,’ for Gordon Norris 
was lifting his newly acquired purchase, the East Side rat killer, into 
the pit. Several last moment wagers were made on this veteran. This 
scarred and dented old bull terrier looked wicked enough to scare all 
the rats to death— but it didn’t work out that way at all. On being drop- 
ped into the pit the dog seemed anything but happy and when one old dock 
rat nipped him by the tail, he let out a frightened howl and leaped out of 
the pit, amid shouts of derision from the audience. He was never seen 
again, though I suspect he was waiting down the road for the old rat- 
catcher to be sold again at the next auspicious occasion. 


The cocking main between the birds of Samuel Willets and Herman 
Duryea on one side and those of Paul Rainey on the other was a battle of 
no small importance. It was held in the comfortable surroundings of 
Willets’ luxurious hunting stables at old Westbury. A favored two dozen 
enthusiasts were invited. Against the wall on one side of the long saddle 
room stood a buffet groaning with a delicious cold supper of turkey, 
grouse, salads, sweets and a forrest of bottles. From the open doors 
of their stalls on the other side the soft bright eyes and pointed ears of 
blooded hunters were framed in the darker background of their boxes. 
Well lit with shaded lights the pit was in the middle of the room. Davy, 
the old stud groom of the Willets’ family and at that time Sam’s hunts- 
man, handled the Duryea and Willets birds. A Mississippi expert from 
Rainey’s southern plantation handled Paul’s entries. As I remember 
the conditions of the match called for nine battles, each for a stake of 
$250, and $5,000 on the main. Impatient squawks, crowings and chal- 
lenges came from crates and bags at the end of the room. 


The birds on both sides were of topnotch quality and as the even- 
ing wore on there was little to choose for either side. Excitement 
waxed high when at the end of the eighth hard-fought battle the score 
stood four victories to each. While we took an intermission for supper 
and refreshments all round, the betting waxed pretty high and active on 
the last and winning battle. The Rainey bird was a splendid looking black 
red. Trimmed, spurred and ready, he looked every inch a warrior. 
Duryea was putting down an equally dangerous opponent in the shape of 
a wicked looking brown and white cock whose brilliant vicious eyes bid 
defiance to anything that so much as moved. But I heard Paul calmly 
accept a whacking big side bet against his bird with Reggie Vanderbilt. 
When put down both birds sprang into the air and came together with 
smack about four feet off the floor. Then with heads down they stepped 
about eyeing each other like two prize fighters. When one left the floor 
the other would be up to meet him every time, and so like a couple of 
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tigers they fought for nearly ten minutes with neither getting any advan- 
tage of the other. Then in a whirling flash the black red’s spurs went 
home in the brown bird’s sides--he went down and we thought it all over, 
when that game battler launched himself into the air and striking like 
lightening drove a spur to a vital spot and laid the black low. That ended 
the battle and won the main. 


For those whose time was not all taken up on the polo field the spring 
and summer months were productive of a variety of competitive bets the 
settlement of which afforded plenty of entertainment to the gallery as well 
to the principals. Thus when some of Harry Vingut’s cronies down at 
Smithtown thought he had grown soft and out of condition they bet him he 
couldn’t ride a favorite pony one hundred miles in twenty four hours. 

They were quite sure that the pony was fit and up to it, but didn’t think 
that Vingut was the man he used to be. But he surprised them all when he 
won his race well inside the time limit walking, trotting and cantering an 
endless number of rounds of the soft going on an off day at Belmont Park. 


One evening in the late summer a lot of the ladies and gentlemen of 
the Westbury neighborhood were invited to a party at ‘The Oasis’ then 
the home of Mrs. Adolph Ladenburg, on the Plains just south of West- 
bury. 


Arriving there our charming hostess ushered us out to the coach- 
house. Its brilliantly lit up interior had been transformed into an amphi- 
theatre. In the center was a regulation roped arena and we knew we were 
in for an evening’s entertainment under Marquis of Queensbury Rules. 
The bouts were all clean, lively and well contested by very fair profes- 
sional talent imported for the occasion from Mr. O’Roque’s emporium on 
West 44th Street, New York. But I think that some of the fair spectators 
were a little disappointed when ‘the management’ refused to accept Billy 
Hayes’ challenge to fight the winner of the main bout. 


From the Hempstead Plains to the New York Stock Exchange and 
from there to various uptown clubs interest ran quite high over the wager 
that some members of The Exchange made that those two sportsmen 
Bobby Potter and E. Roscoe Mathews could not walk five and twenty miles 
in ten hours. But the brokers’ vision didn’t extend much beyond Broad 
Street and they’d wagered without giving due consideration to two very 
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determined gentlemen— I never for a moment doubted that they’d win 
that bet, for while riding in the most outlandish places miles from any- 
where I’d now and then overtake two thick booted, heavy socked pedes- 
trians slogging off the miles over the Long Island roads and getting 
daily fitter for their walk. 


Finally the day arrived and a course was laid out on that long level 
bit of road running from Westbury past the Meadowbrook Club and on 
over to the South Shore at Merrick. The Walkers could thus stop off 
now and then for a short rest and rub down at the Club. But as an addi- 
tional precaution they hired a professional trainer to follow their some- 
what slow progress in a little openwork Ford car. For their refresh- 
ment the trainer took along a crate of oranges and some of the best 
spirits of alcohol to rub in in the event of a cramped leg. 


Now that wasn’t as good an idea as might be supposed. In good 
time and with plenty to spare they had covered twenty miles and were 
hitting up their gait to finish.the last five miles in record time. Now 
and then from the Ford the trainer would call out some admonition or 
word of encouragement. Then the words of friendly admonition changed 
to criticism and profane abuse. At about the twenty first mile a hard 
round orange whizzed past Bobby Potter’s head and exploded against a 
tree. Another just missed ‘Matty.’ This sharp shooting came from the 
Ford where the so-called trainer, content that the alcohol would not be 
needed for cramps had. proceeded to drink most of it up. In short, he 
was properly ‘plastered’ and ready to fight anything and everybody. 


So our two heros must perforce interrupt their walk for long 
enough to lick the tar out of their trainer and then finished in triumph 
to be hailed as ‘stout men’ all the way from Meadowbrook to Exchange 
Place and upper Fifth Avenue. 


Some super critical gloom may say that our behavior was childish 
and trivial for grown men, but it should be remembered that we were a 
lot younger then and that though some of our pranks may have seemed 
a trifle strenuous, no one was a bit the worse and we derived a lot of 
harmless enjoyment therefrom. So it happened that one late evening 
a lot of congenial spirits were having a really delightfully merry time 
of it at the Meadowbrook Club. That modest retreat for gentlemen ad- 
dicted to healthful sports of the country was so happily secluded in the 
midst of the-Hempstead Plains that no neighbors were near enough to 
be disturbed by our enthusiasm. 


One member of the party was giving a really excellent performance 
of the new rag time on the piano while another balancing a lighted lamp 
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on his upturned chin gave a top top exhibition of Indian club swinging 
with two champagne bottles. 


Two others were engaged in an amiable competition with the gloves 
under Marquis of Queensbury Rules while several interested observers 
dangled their legs from their perch on the bar. We were shocked and a 
little hurt when Bobby Potter, one of the best loved of our company, said 
he was tired and barged off to bed. This seemed a bit of a slight upon 
the excellence of the evening’s entertainment, and it was then only 
three thirty a.m., with plenty of time left to properly round out the 
evening. Anyhow we weren’t going to let one of our cherriest members 
desert us no matter how much Morpheus might claim him. We gave 
Bobby, who had one of the front rooms on the second floor, plenty of 
time to get snugly tucked up and sleeping like a babe. One of us si- 
lently slipped out to the kennels. From there a drag was laid leading 
out of the kennel yard, up the drive and across the tennis courts, then 
round the house and up the front steps to the hall, upstairs into Potter’s 
open door and across his peacefully slumbering form in bed, finally 
ending up in his bathroom. At the kennels, with a view hello, we 
turned loose about six couple of hounds. With enthusiasm equal to our 
own, they went away full cry. Up the drive round the house and up the 
stairs we went, the whole party, hounds, huntsmen, sleeping beauty 
and all ending in a whirlwind finish in Bobby’s bathroom. I think 
Bobby’s shaving mug was smashed; but the damage claims were really 
negligible. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Hunt Race Meeting 


The Meadowbrook Cup, 1907 


During the end of my term as acting master of the Westchester, 
Mrs. Trenor Park, afterwards the Baroness de Tauflieb of Paris, in- 
vited one and all to a gala hunt ball at her palatial country house, Hill- 
crest, north of White Plains, It was followed next day by hunt races 
and a gymkhana given for the benefit of the Stonywolds Sanatorium. 


I think it was in the autumn of 1902, in fact I’m sure it was, for 
I’d won the Westchester Hunt Steeplechase the week before on Howard 
Potter’s great old horse ‘Vandal’ and my victories have never been so 
numerous that I couldn’t remember the dates. Our stewards included 
C. Oliver Iselin, Edmund Randolph, Trenor L. Park, Howard N. Potter, 
Nathaniel C. Reynal, and yours truly. Henry (Buck) Steers was judge 
and that jovial coaching enthusiast Charley S. Bates was starter. 


The course was in the big fields north of the house and all down 
the rails of the home stretch was arrayed a gay and glittering line of 
coaches and drags. Colonel William Jay, president of the coaching 
club, brought a party over from Katonah. Mr. and Mrs. Marion Story, 
William K. Vanderbilt, Albert C. Bostwick, Mrs. Howard Carroll, 

E, C. Benedict and a dozen others all entertained coaching parties. 


A steeplechase, hurdle race, hack and pony races were followed 
by the amusing gymkhana events. The best of these was the last in 
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which some dozen Westchester ladies raced down the course each driv- 
ing a large goose before her with reins of satin ribbon. After a bit of 
hissing, squawking, and back talk (I mean by the geese) the birds got 
away to an almost flying start. But halfway down the course Mrs. Eugene 
Reynal’s ‘Joan of Arc’ bumped Mrs. Billy Caswell’s ‘Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes’ whereupon both feathered contestants stopped right there and 
pulled off a knock-down, drag-out, roundhouse, brawl in which goose 
talk and feathers certainly flew. A little farther on Miss Bessie Enos’ 
‘Iphigenia’ stopped in the middle of the course and laid an egg, where- 
upon Mrs. J. Borden Harriman brought her goose home under wraps 

an easy winner. 


The day’s events wound up by an exhibition of jumping by Howard 
Willets’ ‘Heatherbloom’ then and I think still high jump champion of the 
world. With Dick Donelley up he broke his own record that afternoon at 
well over seven feet. 


It was about this time that I moved permanently to Long Island. 
People might laugh today to know that it took me most of the day to get 
from the old Westchester Country Club down to Westbury, now less 
than two hours run ina car. But automobiles were a rarity then and 
only effected, at least so most of us thought, by some rich mechanical 
crank. The gates of more than one Hempstead and Westbury residence 
then bore the sign ‘No automobiles admitted.’ Anyhow, I drove down 
escorted by mounted grooms leading my hunters. 


I remember a race meeting at the Hempstead Farm, part of which 
at least was packed with thrills. My old friend Bill Hayes then lived at 
the corner of the Hempstead Turnpike and Meadowbrook Road, now 
Merrick Avenue. He had only recently retired as manager of Mr. 
William C. Whitney’s big racing stables with headquarters over on the 
Wheatley Hills north of Westbury. Besides being a very thorough horse- 
mari in every sense, Bill had the courage and determination of a lion, 
the sunniest of dispositions and a character which was the soul of honor. 
Naturally, Mr. Whitney was very sorry to lose his services so he told 
Bill that as soon as he got himself settled on his own small farm over 
on the Hempstead Pike that he’d send him a present of a horse or two. 
Bill managed generally to have at least one good horse in training. 

Now from his front veranda you had an uninterrupted view clear across 
several miles of the Plains to Westbury. At that time the Hempstead 
Plains, a grass covered heath, ran for nearly twenty miles east from 
Garden City unmared by motor parkways, air dromes or other dis- 
figurements to their wild charm. They were a favorite and unlimited 
galloping ground for many of us. 
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Now it should be remembered that when Mr. Whitney determined to 
do a thing he, like his son Harry Payne, did it with a lavish hand. Bill 
was shaving before his bathroom window one spring morning when glanc- 
ing out he saw a groom on a nice looking thoroughbred turning in at his 
gate: This man was followed by another and then another. Bill rubbed 
his eyes then counted a line of sixteen sheeted bluebloods stepping 
daintily over the plains path in Indian file and one after another turning 
in at his gate. Just then the head groom pulled up, touched his cap and 
said he’d brought over a present from Mr. Whitney and could he please 
leave them at the stables. 


Afterwards Bill told me his first thought was, ‘Good Lord! I’m 
ruined! This bunch will eat me out of house and home.’ 


But by careful selection and hard training he got some good win- 
ners out of that lot. The best known in later years was probably ‘Tril 
lion,’ more than once winner of the Champion Steeplechase, to say 
nothing of a long line of other victories. ‘Brown Jug,’ small, but light- 
ning fast was another of that lot who was a pretty consistent winner. 


But to get back to that race meeting at the Hempstead Farms. 
This was the property of Tomas Terry, a well known breeder of hack 
neys. Its stables and broad pastures were on the edge of the Plains 
about a half a mile east of Bill’s. It had a good private race course and 
the hunt, steeplechases, and race meets were often held there. At the 
meeting of which I write, the event in which there was the most interest 
and keenest rivalry was a galloway race of seven or eight starters, but 
in which several horses were so evenly matched as to be quoted at ex- 
actly similar odds by the two or three bookies who had come down for 
the day’s sport. It was an open race to be ridden by either professional 
or gentlemen riders. The three equal favorites were the entries of 
August Belmont, Foxhall Keene and Billy Hayes. Keene and Hayes were 
both up on their own horses while Belmont’s entry was mounted by a 
professional jockey whose name I forget. Though an expert he was not 
particularly popular among his class. 


' There was a little delay at the post but few professionals ever tried 
to put anything over on such artists at the game as Foxey Keene or Bill 
Hayes. 


As the flag dropped the field got away to an excellent start with 
everyone’s glasses keenly trained upon the closely blended line of 
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flashing silk jackets. Half way round four horses had drawn out to a fair 
lead over the rest of the field— Keene was leading on the rail—just out- 
side and level with his tail Billy Hayes seemed to be going well with 
plenty of running up his sleeve. As they reached the far turn a very 
audible Ohoooo!, went up from most of the spectators on the little stand. 
For apparently the jockey in the Belmont colors who was on the outside 
and lapping Bill was purposely crowding his mount against Bill’s to 
force him over on to the rail and into a pocket behind Keene. For a 
moment it looked as though there’d be an awful spill. Bill was not the 
kind to allow himself or his mount to be shoved out of his rightful posi- 
tion. But to avoid an inevitable smash he, at the final moment, had to 
pull up and go round the Belmont horse. There were cries of ‘foul’ and 
‘disgraceful’ against the offending jockey. Bill however was able to 
make up enough lost ground to overtake the Belmont horse and came in 
not a bad second to Keene. But the thrills of the race didn’t stop there. 
Now no one was more punctilious and fair dealing in all matters of 
sport than Billy Hayes; but he very justly expected and generally ex- 
acted similar conduct on the part of others. As the horses pulled up 
there were audible murmurs of criticism of the riding of the Belmont 
jockey. I heard an old Irish groom say to another, ‘Faith I’d not like 

to be in that lad’s boots— does he think he can get away with that with 
Mr. Hayes?’ 


Conversation seemed to stop as the riders returned to the judge’s 
stand for permission to dismount. Keene and the Belmont jockey rode 
up and on receiving a nod from the judge threw their whips to their sad- 
dling boys and got off to weight out. Billy brought his horse in at a slow 
walk and when he unsaddled and went to the scales he kept his twisted 
cutting whip tucked under one arm. Once weighed out he strode right 
through the throng and grabbing the Belmont jockey by the scruff of 
the neck, administered that erring lad a sizzling thrashing from collar 
to boot tops with his whip. Everyone was speechless and not a few de- 
lighted, and when Bill had quite finished he flung the man from him to 
sprawl on his face on the course, then marched off to change. 


The upshot of the whole thing was that the jockey was severely 
disciplined for foul riding. Bill, for his unique behavior, was put down 
for the rest of the meeting, but as there remained only one more race, 
his sentence was little more than a reproofing gesture. Mrs. Hitchcock 
laughingly remarked that Mr. Hayes had injected quite a lot of life and 
animation into an otherwise rather poor day’s racing. 
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Of dauntless courage and determination, coupled with unusual 
strength and activity, Billy Hayes was a hard man to beat on any course. 
He had the enviable faculty of inducing any horse beneath him to put his 
very last ounce into his race. Only the other day I was turning over the 
pages of an old record book of The National Steeplechase and Pony Rac- 
ing Association. Glancing over the results of, I think, the last meeting 
held at the old Westchester course, I read that the first race had been 
won by Mr. Hayes on his own entry; that Mr. Hayes had ridden the win- 
ner of the second race; that he won the third on his own entry and had 
ridden the winners in the fifth and sixth races—or in all five out of six 
races, two of which were steeplechases. 


It was rather late when several of us brought Bill back in triumph 
to the Country Club. There were several newly won cups to be liberal- 
ly christened before anyone thought of dressing for dinner. .When some- 
one went up to change, Bill, with a bumper of champagne in his hand re- 
marked, ‘I don’t know how I'll get these breeches off; they’re stuck fast, 
my legs are chaffed raw.’ 


Well they might be after two steeplechases, two hurdle races and 
one flat race all in one afternoon. 


‘Don’t worry about that Bill,’ said ‘The Parson,’ our pet name for 
Harry Page— so with him several of us hoisted Bill on our shoulders 
and bore him up in triumph to his bathroom. 


Seeing our procession mounting the stairs, a lovely lady said, ‘My, 
where are you taking Mr. Hayes?’ 


» ‘Just to take his breeches off,’ replied Harry. 
‘Oh, but how fascinating,’ said the lady, ‘may I help?’ 


Well we had several rounds of ‘chammy’ in the bathroom while we 
soaked Bill in a hot tub and eased him out of his racing breeches. After 
that we all barged off to dress for a gala dinner and wound up the even- 
ing with a dance. 


One cannot speak of hunt racing in the New York area in the early 
years of this century, nor indeed up until quite recent years, without 
remembering those splendid annual events given by the Rockaway Hunt 
Club. Most vivid in my own recollection is the course we used to race 
over north of the club— practically all of timber, it was a very good 
sample of a fair bit of Long Island Country. Particularly do I recall 
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two high and stiff slat fences going into and coming out of the farm yard. 
In one of the chases in 1906 I rode a young horse ‘Pagan‘ belonging to Mr. 
Pierre Lorilard of Tuxedo. Now Pagan’s experience over high timber 
didn’t begin to equal his courage or the excellence of his breeding— so 
when we jumped into the farm yard Pagan stood himself and me on our 
respective heads. Remounting we did just the same thing on going out, 
but not content with that he did a similar acrobatic stunt over the picket 
fence at the lane behind the grandstand. Needless to say, we were not in 
the money in that race. However, my own horse ‘Imperial’ landed me in 
second place in the next race, ‘The Governors Cup.’ Indeed we tried hard 
to win this race but just failed three years running, getting second money 
each time. 


The Rockaway meetings always attracted the best of the bona fide 
hunters not only from the nearby hunts but from Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and Virginia. With them came their riders of tested experience and abil- 
ity. Everybody was out to win, so that the company in each steeplechase 
was decidedly ‘hot.’ Lee and Percy Evans from Virginia, usually beau- 
tifully mounted, were always a hard pair to beat. No less expert or de- 
termined performers over a country were the two Devereaux brothers 
from Philadelphia. Baltimore was often represented by some hard rid- 
ing contestants from the Green Spring Valley. Nor was the local talent 
one wit lacking in their ability to give a good account of themselves. 
Harry Page, Bill Hayes, Brose Clarke, Henry Bell, Leo Martin and Louis 
Fitzgerald could always be counted upon to make it a hot race, for once 
the flag dropped each of them rode as if he had a dozen spare necks in 
his pocket. I remember one frequent contestant who for his nerve and 
ability in the saddle always held our respect and admiration. This was 
Harry Vingut’s young brother from Setauket. Though handicapped by the 
loss of an arm, he was always a dangerous opponent when the going was 
hardest. 


Though not one of our hunting crowd, Jay O’Brien was a frequent 
contender at these meetings and a hard man to beat. 


Seated at luncheon on the lawn of the Turf and Field Club one sunny 
day in September 1907 with Bobby Potter, Harry Page, Billy Hayes, Harry 
Godfrey, Henry Bell, and several others, we resolved to renew the annual 
race for the Meadowbrook Cup which had not been run for several years. 

A real point to point steeplechase was to be run in which we should race, 
as of old, straight across country from one prominent landmark to another. 
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Thoughtlessly we asked an old former master of Meadowbrook to lay 
out that course. He did— with a vengence, and a grim sense of humor, 

* for there were few at the finish who hadn’t kissed mother earth at least 
once. 


I was very anxious to win that race, never having had a try for the 
Meadowbrook Cup, and on hearing the evening before the approximate 
line of country over which we were to run, I decided to ride not the fast- 
est of my two entries but the biggest and boldest jumper. I knew of some 
old fences in that neighborhood that would stop or upset anything short of 
an exceptional hunter. 


With a big gallery in traps, mounted and on foot, nine of us lined up 
before the starter (Mr. Thomas Hitchcock, Sr.) ina big field south of 
the Joseph Stevens’ property on the Jerico Turnpike. Far across a 
gently sloping stretch of country, gridironed with big fences, he pointed 
out a white flag that waved bravely from a tall pole way over to the west 
of Hicksville. Among the rest I can remember Bobby Potter on his big 
gelding ‘Greylock,’ a sure jumper, but I thought I held him safe on speed. 
Delancy Jay rode a good looking brown belonging, I think, to Russell 
Grace. Malcolm Stevenson was up on ‘Diana’ and I feared that combina- 
tion more than any other— ‘Diana’ was a rare good mare, fast, sure, and 
in her master had a top-notch man on her back. I forget what Harry and 
Billy rode but neither, that day, had in an entry of his own— Henry Bell 
was on his good grey horse, ‘Pink’Un.’ 


When the flag dropped we breezed away across a big pasture towards 
the first fence, a fair post and rail running diagonally across our course. 
You could either take it now on the near end or way up at the corner of 
the field to the right. I have often found, however, that in a point to point 
if you must cross a fence lying anywhere near parallel to your course 
that the sooner you do it the more ground you usually gain. If you put 
off crossing until the last you risk finding an unjumpable corner or run 
into interference from others, so pulling ‘Pat’ sharp out behind his 
field, I stuck him at this fence at the near end and galloped along a little 
back but parallel to the rest. I, however, had that fence behind me and 
when the others turned and charged it at the corner one horse swerved 
right across and so delayed the field that withou: putting on more steam 
I found myself riding level with the leaders. Quite conscious that we had 
four hard miles to go no one wanted to start crowding on the pace too 
soon. In this manner we rattled along across several fields, each jea- 
lously watching the other in the hope of slipping unnoticed into a better 
position. Down hill and into a narrow lane Bill’s horse got too close 
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under his fence and lit in the lane on his back, Bill rolling clear. Going 
out over this trappy place, Harry’s mount caught his knees under the top 
rail and did a clean somersault into the next field. That cost Harry a 
collarbone and any further chance at the race. Malcolm and ‘Diana’ led 
us across the Hicksville Road, that good mare skimming over those two 
big fences as if they hadn’t been there. A loose horse ran up level with 
me and I caught him a slap in the cheek with my whip to keep him away 
from a panel I had ‘Pat’ pointed for. With more steam on now the field 
is stringing out a bit though four of us, Stevenson, Potter, Jay and I are 
pretty close together in the order named. Then just at the fence before 
the far turn or halfway mark that infernal loose horse cut right across 
me and ‘Pat’ had to swerve and go over that leap on the bias. He made 
it though, but it cost us a couple of lengths which I could ill afford to 
lose, and we rounded the turn in the same order, I some five lengths 
behind the leaders. The race is on in earnest now and ‘Diana’ is set- 
ting us a pretty hot pace. In exactly the same positions we rattled the 
fences across several big fields— then ‘Diana’ leads into the Hicksville 
Road again, but watching her I see her slip, then recover herself and 
rise for the fence going out. Something went wrong, however, and the 
next moment ‘Pat’ carries me in and out past the mare who seemed to 
have a leg caught in the fence. Now is my chance, thought I, and with 
the mare out of the running, I take after Potter and Jay. 


‘Greylock’ leads by a clear length in front of Jay who is a good two 
lengths in front of me. We race through two fields then over a little 
knoll, cross a snake fence and down hill through an orchard at the end 
of which an old whopper of a five barred pin fence bars the way. It’s 
solid with double posts and at the foot of a little incline, but it’s a case 
of get over or quit. Three. lengths behind I see the grey clap down his 
tail and refuse it, spinning off to the left. Right at his quarters Jay 
does the same. I have just time to take a firmer hold of ‘Pat’ while 
giving him one good kick with the spurs. With his ears pricked the old 
boy sails up and up clear over the wretched barrier and we set sail for 
home with only three fields to go. I steal a peek over my shoulder and 
note that Jay is over and is taking after me about five lengths behind. 

I know he has ten pounds the best of me in the weights but in the first 
two fields he didn’t gain much. Alas, the last long field is a heavy plow 
in which we gallop fetlock deep. The old horse does his level best, but 
he’s fairly cooked and taking the last fence together Jay beats me by 
half a length. Herman Duryea, of long experience on both sides of the 
water, said it was the best steeplechase he’d seen for many a day, but 
that hardly consoled me for just missing the cup. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Hunting in England 


aha 


‘The Shires’ and ‘The f rovinces’ 
‘A Fast Thirty Minutes From Flecknoe Gorse’ 


It was in the season of 1903 that I enjoyed the first of many happy 
hunting days in England. For in no other country in the world has the 
sport of fox hunting been brought to such a high degree of excellence. 
Indeed, everything contributes to its enjoyment to an extent now possible 
elsewhere. To begin with, hunting is there a country-wide institution in 
which all classes have a part. It is not, as often occurs in America, con- 
fined to a comparatively few enthusiasts. Then too, the character of the 
country, particularly in the Midlands, and the climate, both contribute to 
a long season of sport. 


Alas, the immeasurable strain of two great wars in less than five 
and twenty years have done much to change and curtail the extent to 
which sport can now be enjoyed. Great hunting establishments have 
been rigorously reduced while many a stately country seat has been 
transformed by the auctioneer’s hammer into a boarding school or 
other form of institution. 


But the British character is not one to permit misfortune or altered 
conditions to obliterate a love of sport or the will to pursue it. Many a 
cover will echo this winter to the huntsman’s horn that for four long 


years has been all but silent. 
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Since childhood I had been brought up with a dual allegiance, for 
my mother never wearied of telling me of her girlhood days in the 
English countryside and I longed to visit places with which her tales 
had made me familiar and to meet relations of whom I had so often 
heard. It cannot be wondered at then that when I first stepped ashore 
from the old Lucania on that evening of late October 1903, that I had 
any feeling of coming to a foreign land. After a willing porter had 
stowed my bags in the luggage van and seen me comfortably ensconced 
in a first-class compartment, I had tea and hot buns on the train up to 
London. On getting out of the railway carriage at St. Pancras in Lon- 
don, I ran full tilt into the arms of one of my best friends who whisked 
me right off down to his home in Hertfordshire. Through the mist of 
an autumn evening, we drove over from St. Albans in his gig, then up 
an ewe-bordered avenue to a lovely old Tudor manor house. The door 
opened and I was ushered into a lofty-raftered hall with a great log 
fire blazing a hospitable welcome at the far end. 


After getting comfortably warmed with the fire and a good drink, 
we went up to dress for dinner taking our candles with us from the 
little table in the hall. Few country houses then enjoyed the luxury of 
electric light. 


Next day we went to the opening meet of the Hertfordshire at Luton, 
and during the next fortnight had several day’s hunting with this pack 
and the Puckeridge, these being the local hunts of this particular neigh- 
borhood. I think that the thing that struck me most forcibly when first 
hunting in England was the universal interest taken in the sport by all 
classes in the country. Mounted and ready the village curate, the 
blacksmith’s boy, one or two farmer’s sons, and a young horse dealer 
mingled in the crowd at the meet, among whom one could find titled 
landlords, country squires, Army and Navy officers home on leave or 
members oi Parliament, all making up a jolly throng of rosy cheeked 
ladies and gentlemen. It was the recognized place of rendez-vous for 
everyone in the county—- so on foot, in carts, carriages and a-horse 
everybody seemed to turn up. Whether all were going to hunt or not, 
it seemed a pleasant way to see one another, to exchange news, and to 
begin another healthy day in the country. 


Foxes were plentiful and sport was good and with a warm welcome 
from old friends and newiound relatives, each day I went out I enjoyed 
more. Yet all this only served to wet my appetite for the really grand 
sport later enjoyed in the Midlands, or what among hunting folk are 
termed ‘the shires’ as distinguished from ‘the provinces.’ The shires 
of Leicester, Northhampton, and Warwick lying in the center of England 
may be said to include the very cream of English hunting country. 
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Nearly all of grazing land, interspersed by small widely separated 
coverts, the great pastures are enclosed by a variety of formidable 
barriers, including ‘bullfinches,’ cut and laid fences, double oxers, 
timber, open ditches, and streams—and it is here in the Midlands that 
some half dozen renowned packs have long attracted what might be 
termed the height of fashion of the hunting field. Though having odd 
days with the famous Quorn, Cottesmore and Belvoir, most of my hunt- 
ing was done with the Warwickshire and Pytchley. I stopped with rela- 
tives at Warwick in a historic old place just across the road from the 
gates of Warwick Castle. Surrounded by every luxury and with a stable 
of tip-top hunters, one was ideally situated to enjoy sport to the fullest. 
Normally we hunted four days a week with now and then a bye-day with 
some neighboring pack. For a lover of good horses and hounds, what a 
pleasure and revelation it was to turn up at a meet of any of those packs. 
This was no little rendez-vous of two or three dozen kindred souls, but 
a great assemblage, always on dress parade as to man and horse, of 
from three to four hundred. Nearly everyone who went hard had a 
second horse out. So, attended by smartly liveried grooms, there was 
always a sizeable brigade of second horses. Curb chains, bits and 
saddlery sparkled in polished brilliance as did the satin coat of many 

a splendid steed. Nor were their masters one wit less meticulously 
turned out. In shining toppers, boots, spurs, spotless scarlet and 
snowy leathers, valeted to the smooth softness of a woman’s glove, 
each and all began the day no matter what muddy fall it might hold in 
store for man or horse. The fair sex too were at their smartest in 
toppers, carefully folded stock, white string gloves, one of Busvines 
latest things in habits and boots by Barclay. 


I’ll not soon forget a meet at Schuckborough, a favorite fixture 
of the Warwickshire. Everybody had his best horse out, for this is 
the very cream of the country. From the top of the hill at Flecknoe 
Gorse one had a vast view of great green pastures outlined by the dark 
lines of the bordering fences and extending off to a hazy horizon. This 
gorse covert was our first draw. Sitting my horse on the far edge of a 
great line of horsemen, I could see the huntsman and hear his cheer, 
‘Yoi over,’ ‘push ’im up,’ as he moved through the low covert. 


Gonenennnne— awayeeeee, came a clear shout from the down- 
hill side of the gorse. An ecstatic yap of a young hound, the deep 
tongue of another, then a great chorus as with a burst of music the 
whole pack came tumbling out of cover not sixty yards away and ina 
great swoop down the hill went streaming away full cry on the line of 
a stout old fox. A current of excited expectancy seemed to run through 
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the whole cavalcade. Horses kept reaching at their bridles and dancing 

on impatient and changing feet; but Lord Willoughby de Brooke, the mas- 

ter won’t give the word ‘til huntsman and hounds have got clear away to 

a good start. Then came the thunderous charge, as of a squadron of cavalry, 
down that hill. Being near to where hounds and huntsman left covert, I 

was fortunate in getting a good start and went sailing down hill bent on 
getting away from that crowd as quickly as a few stiff fences and a free- 
going horse would permit. 


Getting away from the crowd and off to a good start is an important 
art to learn and will make the whole difference in your day’s sport; for 
a large percentage of the scores of people at the covert side have neither 
the intention or the ability to ride straight after hounds when they’re run- 
ning hard. These people however get a lot of pleasure by cutting through 
lanes and byways and do manage to see much sport. At the start, however, 
a big crowd is a confounded nuisance— and must be got clear of to the best 
of ones ability. 


Abreast some forty of us skimmed over the first fence, a cut and 
laid, with a fair ditch on the far side. Hounds were disappearing over 
the hedge at the end of this field and we clapped on the pace over the 
firm going of an old ridge and furrow. The next fence, a big double, 
put three horses down and turned several others aside, thus thining out 
the front rank and leaving free going to those who had been lucky enough 
to get first away. Hounds kept up a terrific pace straight east, across 
those big pastures. But, with several fair fences, a round dozen of us 
were able to get on good terms with them and for a glorious burst of 
twenty minutes we went into each field with hounds. With an arm raised 
to guard ones face, we crashed over and through a big hairy bullfinch, 
then crossed a grassy lane while at the far end of a long down grade I 
noticed a stragling line of pollard willows, a sure sign of a stream. 
This is a leap one must get clear over in England for, unlike many of 
our shallow American streams that one can gallop through, they are 
nearly all deep enough to take man and horse completely in. And in 
November that water feels extremely cold. Galloping along some 
seventy-five yards behind Jack Brown, the huntsman, I noticed him 
turn on the steam and point his horse for a spot between two willows. 
Well ahead hounds have gone in and out and are still going. Brown 
takes off, lands safely over and is away again and in the next moment 
my own horse with a broad leap lands me on the far side of that stream 
and we are still with them. A shout comes from off to the left and I 
see one loose horse galloping away and two others immersed in the 
stream, their riders out on the bank trying to urge them up to dry land. 
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A little ahead and on my right is the first whip, Jim Counsel, a 
_ good horseman and one who knows. the country like a book. Off to the 
left and about abreast are Lord Southhampton, ‘J ohnny’ Arkwright, 
master of the North Warwickshire, Walter Buckmaster, of polo fame, 
a naval officer, and just a length behind, Mrs. Buckmaster. Three 
others are farther over. This must be all of the front rank though there 
are probably horses in every field for a mile back. We clatter downa 
muddy lane through a small covert coming out into a field just as hounds 
turn sharp righthanded through a gateway which is firmly guarded by 
five round and tough green oaken bars making a forbidding leap of not 
much under five feet. The hedge and ditches on either side of this gate- 
way are absolutely unjumpable. Nobody wants those uninviting green 
bars and all thank God when hounds check in this field to our right. 
Brown dashes off to a corner of our field where he probably knew of a 
way through to reach his hounds. But just then they hit it off again up 
along the hedge on our right and that barway seems to me the only direct 
route if I’m going to see this fox killed. Anyhow I know I’m on a willing 
horse, so taking him by the head I turn and with a good dig of the spurs 
drive him at the barway. He makes a bold try but hooks a knee right 
under the top bar and does a proper somersault into the next field. 
We’ve smashed the top bar and the rest come on through, one kindly 
catching my horse and another getting off to help me on as I’ve had the 
wind knocked right out of me. Then we’re all off again up hill to our 
right and now followed by some two dozen other who by lanes or other 
mysterious byways have arrived upon the scene. We fly one small hedge 
on the crest of the hill then right at the end of this field they run into him, 
and a triumphant Whoo-hoop, announces the end of a very hard running 
fox, and one of the best runs it has ever been my good fortune to enjoy. 
Five and thirty minutes from find to finish and a kill in the open, it was 
well worth the subsequent two weeks enforced holiday while I recovered 
from the early inconvenience of a cracked rib, the result of my ‘crowner’ 
over that barway. 

It should not be supposed, however, that is is only in ‘the shires’ 
that good sport is enjoyed. The very best of hunting is to be had with 
many a provincial pack, with the added advantage that here one will not 
be inconvenienced by such a crowd. During the last few years of my 
residence abroad which ended in 1936, I had many a delightful day with 
the Whadan Chase Hunt. This excellent pack, of which the Earl of Rose- 
berry is master, has a very good country of nearly all grass, very 
little plough, good fences and small coverts. It lies in Buckinghamshire 
Just east of the Biecester border. Then when visiting my old friend 
Louis Bruquire in that beautiful Sommerset country, we would, after 
the stag hunting season had past, have many a nice day in delightful 
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sporting company with the West Sommerset Foxhounds. Or when ones 
duties in London prevented going farther afield, I’d now and then run out 
to visit some gunner officer friends at Wollich, and have a good gallop 
with the Royal Artillery Drag. In fact, travel where you will, north, 
south, east, or west, there is hardly a corner of England in which you 
will not find a good pack of hounds and congenial sporting spirits. 


CHAPTER VIII 


\\ 
\ 
‘A Royal’ 


With brow, bay and tray, 
and three on top. 


Hunting the Wild Stag on Exmour 


Published in ‘The Spur’ 


On the borders of the counties of Devonshire and Somerset and 
running Westward to the sea, near the mouth of the Bristol channel, lies 
that wild and lovely tract of English country known as Exmour. These 
rolling grass and heather-clad moorlands and deep wooded glens or 
‘combes,’ each with its sparkling stream, have been for centuries gone 
by, and indeed still are, the favorite haunt of the red deer. And here 
alone today, as even in the days before the Norman conquest is this 
noble game pursued in that most ancient and most sportsmanlike man- 
ner: i.e., run down in fair chase by swift but steady hounds. For years 
after the Normans came to Britain, Exmour was a royal deer forest and 
down to today the sport of stag hunting is carried on by the Devon and 
Somerset and by the Quantox Staghounds. The vast majority of us 
present day hunting folk are foxhunters and as such inclined to look 
down upon all manner of chase that does not end with a mask or a 
brush. Indeed many are quite happy as long as they get plenty of gal- 
loping and jumping, quite irrespective of hounds or game. But if ones 
thrill in hunting is not solely confined to striding away over big fences, 
if one admires a grand looking pack of hounds splendidly hunted, if one 
is a lover of dash coupled with marvelous steadiness, if one can ap- 
preciate a quick sure huntsman who rarely is at fault and never at a 
loss, and who never loses one moment of valuable time, one cannot 
fail to leave Exmour tremendously impressed, as I was, with the 
science and skill with which stag hunting is there carried on. Indeed 
many a fox-hunter has become an ardent follower of these staghounds, 
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more especially as one sport need not interfere with the other and as 
stag-hunting begins on the second Wednesday of August two good months 
of hunting may be had before one need think of getting into scarlet and 
topper for the opening meet of the foxhounds. As to dress, mufti is the 
rule, with black boots and a bowler. If you are a visitor you are expec- 
ted to send in a moderate subscription or pay a daily cap of thirty shil- 
lings with the Devon and Somerset. The Quantox Staghounds is a pri- 
vate pack, hunting that part of the country known as the Quantox Hills. 
Here the field is, as a rule, small and the sport of the very best. But 
with either pack one may see true stag-hunting carried on as nowhere 
else in the world today, and under conditions and in a country where the 
farmer’s boy on a young one may enjoy as much of the day’s sport as 
the Lord of the manor. I do not mean it to be inferred that there are not 
many packs on the Continent, particularly in France, that do not hunt the 
stag; but these are for the most part, private packs and the hunting main- 
ly in heavily wooded forests where the ordinary individual sees little of 
the chase. 


With game such as the stag the methods and accessories of its 
successful pursuit must of necessity differ widely from those with 
which we foxhunters have become familiar. 


Here we know nothing of the night prowling earth-stopper with his 
lantern and bundle of faggots; but in his place comes an equally early- 
rising and hardworked individual, the ‘Harborer.’ This member of the 
hunt generally mounts his pony the evening before a hunting day and be- 
takes himself to the vicinity of the morrow’s meet, where he kennels up 
in some farm house or barn. It is the nature of the stag of Exmour as 
the night grows old or in the earliest hours of the coming day to betake 
himself to some wooded hillside or shaded combe, where after feeding, 
and drinking from a crystal stream, he will lie up in some sheltered 
spot, hidden from view and protected from the elements. Long before 
dawn the Harborer, who must be expert at tracking and woodcraft and 
familiar with a]l the habits and places most favored by the game, sad- 
dles his pony and starts off. He plans to arrive near the most promis- 
ing cover in the neighborhood of the day’s meet, just when it is light 
enough to see. Once there the pony is slowed to a walk and the Har- 
borer leaning over his neck with eyes on the ground becomes absorbed 
in his quest. His search is for the track or ‘slot’ of a ‘warrantable 
stag’ (one of five years or upwards) leading into the wood. Perhaps 
he casts an eye forward and notes a darker line in the green where the 
morning dew has been shaken from the fern. He moves on to investi- 
gate this. Yes, there it is, in a bit of soft ground, the fresh ‘slot’ of a 
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heavy deer, toes pointing toward the sheltering cover. He is off his pony 
now and tieing him to a bush, starts on foot to ‘ring the wood’ or walk 
carefully round the entire cover to ‘make it good’ or to another. In 
perhaps an hour he returns to his pony having found no tell-tale track 
leading away from the cover, mounts and rides back to have some por- 
ridge and tea with the nearby farmer and then to report to the huntsman 
that he has ‘harbored’ a warrantable stag in Heathpoult wood. Now all 
is ready for the sport of the day. We are very keen so have arrived at 
the fixture early, but glancing up a lane winding down from the moor, 
between high banks, we spy the red coats and bobing black caps of the 
hunt staff and in another moment they jog up to the green with some 
twenty couple of great slashing hounds, sterns up and ready of the 
sport to come. 


But they are promptly kenneled in one of the farm buildings, after 
which about five and a half couple are drafted out and held in readiness 
to begin the day’s proceedings. These are the ‘tufters,’ keen, steady 
and experienced hounds who when we move off from the meet, are 
first put into the cover to rouse and if necessary separate the stag 
from some youngster or ‘sproket,’ and get him started on his line. 
The tufters are then stopped and the main pack brought on with all 
speed and, on being laid on the line goes screaming away and the hunt 
is on in earnest. 


It was my good fortune one August just before the War to be a 
visitor at the lovely old manor of St. Audries in the County of Somerset. 
With a background of stately oaks and of high purple moorlands, the 
lawns and park of the old Tudor mansion slope gently away for half 
a mile to end at the wood-bordered cliffs above the blue waters of the 
Bristol Channel. Being about ten miles from Minehead and between 
the countries hunted by the Devon and Somerset and the Quantox stag- 
hounds one is idealy situated to hunt with either pack. It is not to be 
wondered therefore that the morning of August 10th found me one of a 
goodly company climbing the winding coast road ever higher above the 
sea and the picturesque little village of Porlock nestling in the ‘combe’ 
far below us. The meet is at Hawkcombe Head right at the top of the 
six miles of steep grade, and many a car is puffing and steaming before 
the top is reached, where our horses await us, having gone on early. 


It is a lovely morning of August with a gentle breeze coming in off 
the sea and, as we come out on the top, what a picture opens out before 
and on all sides of us. 
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Just off the road in a slight dip in the moorland, hounds and hunt- 
servants await the master’s word to move off, while all about, mounted 
or preparing to mount, a field of some two hundred sportsmen and women 
are enjoying those delightful carefree moments which ever seem insep- 
arable from the meet on a hunting morn. Foot people and spectators are 
equally numerous. All are keen here in the West country, but before the 
serious business of the day begins one hears many exclamations on the 
beauty of the scene. Red coats and a pack of hounds will make a picture 
in the simplest rural setting; but when as a background one overlooks 
those miles of rolling moorland towards Dunnkerry, with every shade of 
green of grass and fern mingling with yellows of wild flowers and purple 
heather, with here and there the dark shadows of some deep combe; 
while just behind the sombre woodlands of Hawkcombe Head descend for 
hundreds of feet to finally break off in a sheer cliff to the blue waters of 
a summer Sea stretching out to the Western horizon, the beauty of such 
a setting is truly enchanting. 


But now a stir goes through the field and horses heads are all 
turned to follow, as at a word from the master hounds move off to draw 
the wood. A day, however, can but rarely be wholely made up of super- 
latives and however beautiful the setting, truth forces me to confess 
that the fates were against our having much sport. We did find and get 
one or two short bursts, but each time the extensive woodlands about 
the Head afforded a retreat for the stag and afternoon saw us turn our 
horses’ heads homewards without having accounted for him. Indeed 
this was the only day on which I was out that hounds did not kill. The 
12th at North Molton nobly made amends for any lack of sport on the 
Saturday. 


The long wait which not infrequently occurs after the tufters are 
put into cover was noticibly absent. We had hardly lit a second cigar- 
ette while lolling on our horses, when a very determined burst of music 
came from the combe just below us. Another moment of strained si- 
lence, then a nearer and more distinct challenge from the tufters, and 
with the boldness of his breed, head up and regardless of the whole 
field a fine stag came springing up the hill, sailed over an old boundry 
fence in a graceful sweep and having determined his point, set his 
head for the open moor. Tufters are stopped, and in an incredibly 
short time the main pack is brought on—the huntsman whistles to 
them, they sweep out in an eager cast, then, of a sudden, some ecstactic 
current seems to run through the whole pack. They crowd together, 
there’s an eager whimper or two, then almost silent and with sterns 
dropped they’re away on a screaming scent. Unlike foxhounds they 
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do not seem to contend for the lead but string out letting some young 
hound keep first place. Thus, if not brought to a check, they will main- 
tain their positions for many a mile and only when, if you are near 
enough you see the old hounds crowding to the front you may know that 
the deer is beginning to fail and the end is not far off. But with any- 
thing but a heavy old stag this moment rarely arrives in anything under 
two hours. On this occasion it was fully three before we killed on the 
upper Badgworthy Water, fifteen miles as the crow flies, from the find. 
With but few checks the chase led us across Northmolton Ridge, down 
and across the deep combes bordering the rivers Barle and Exe, over 
the great sweep of moor at Simonsbath, across some of the nasty soft 
ground where one must pick one’s way, on past Larkbarrow and so 
down to Badgworthy Water where they finally brought him to bay. 
There he stood in the shallow water, a noble picture, beaten but not 
conquered. Head up and mouth closed, game to the last, he dared the 
baying pack to attack him, The huntsman is off his horse in a trice, 
and coming from behind, while the stag faces hounds in the stream, 
seizes the laid back antlers and presses them down against the 
shoulders. The game is now helpless, there is a muffled report and 
the end has come. T’were perhaps better not to dwell over the obse- 
quies of so game a creature save to say the venison is distributed to 
the farmers on or near whose land the stag is found, heart and liver 

to the farmer of the land where killed. The head and slots go to the 
master who may present you with one to take home and have mounted 
as a souvenir of a truly sporting day with the staghounds. 


One of the fastest and best runs that it was my good fortune to 
enjoy this season was with the Quantox pack during the last week of 
August. The meet was.at Raleigh’s Cross (near the former home of 
Sir Walter Raleigh). We were told that a small stag had been harbored 
in Roundhill Plantations and thither we started when hounds moved 
off. Turning off the road to the left the field trotted over a bare hill 
literally pitted with rabbit holes where one had to look sharp to avoid 
beginning the day with a spill. On the lea side of a little grove of 
larch we wait while the master and huntsman put the tufters into a 
shallow but heavily wooded combe just below us. Across this the 
timber thins out on an open hillside clothed in waving fern and not 
more than three hundred yards distant. From the wood beneath us 
we hear a cheer now and then; but as yet no hound has spoken. We 
soon see the red coat of the huntsman as with one or two hounds he 
emerges from the wood on the opposite hillside. Then. Tally-ho. 
Tally-ho, for from almost under his horse’s nose, not the small 
stag, but a fine fellow with brow, bay and tray and two on top, 
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springs up from his bed in the fern and goes bounding away. From ‘a 
rouse in the open’ one generally gets a good gallop and the present, 
occasion was no exception. The tufters were stopped and within ten 
minutes the main pack was laid on and away we went. Scent was good 
and over the moorland we settled down to a stiff gallop, then a pull 
while with sticks and stones flying we slither down the steep wooded 
sides of some combe. ‘Get to the bottom with hounds or they’ll beat you 
up the other side’ is an old West country maxim; so down the steep we 
go at a hair raising clip, splash across a stream and up an equally bad 
hill until again we are galloping on a high open ridge. And so we raced 
from Bittiscombe to Clathworthy turned left handed over Brendon Hill, 
crossed another deep combe and up on Lype Common headed for Dunk- 
ery Gate, but here turned sharp to the right and ran due North to within 
a half a mile of the village of Dunster where we killed in a small stream 
on Brown’s farm in just one hour and fifty two minutes from laying on. 
The master very kindly presented me with a slot of this stag, which 
now mounted and enscribed hangs as a treasured memento of my very 
best gallop over the ‘West countrie.’ 


Jogging slowly homeward we pass the stern embattled towers of 
Dunster castle looking down from its height on a broad valley of vel- 
vet turf, once the tilting ground of armoured knights, but now the scene 
of many a hard fought polo tournament. And so along winding high- 
banked lanes, with now a glimpse of the sea and again an ivy clad 
picture of some ancient abbey or the thatched cottage of some humble 
farm until we turn in at the hospitable gates of St. Audries when we 
end the day with the boot jack, a hot bath and a jolly dinner. 


During the stag-hunting season the field is made up of fully as 
many visitors as of county people. All are welcomed with the truest 
sportsmanship so long as they conduct themselves in like manner and 
one may meet hunting people from all over England and a few from 
America. Minehead is one of the best centres from which to hunt. 
There are several excellent hotels and stables where good hunters may 
be had. If a visitor and new to the country it is no bad idea, just at 
first, to pick out some experienced pilot. He may be a farmer ona 
rough looking animal you would put down as a pony. If he is and you 
can stay with him, so much the better. Each country has its own pe- 
culiar traps and the Exmour is no exception. Deep soft ground is 
probably the worst and often occurs on the high moors. You can 
generally get across with an experienced leader; but if alone look 
out for a reddish grass or where the heather changes to grass or 
visa versa, all signs of bad ground, so take a pull in time and if you 
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look well where you are going you may avoid getting a fall or stuck in 
some deep stuff that may give you trouble to get out of. If the line 
crosses a deep combe get to the bottom as near hounds as you can. 
They will surely beat you up the other side and if too far behind you 
may lose them altogether. When going hard they run almost silent 
so don’t count on music to help your direction and if you wish to see 
the end just stay as near to them as you can. Pop off at every check 
and give your horse a blow. You may be in for a long hard run; and, 
as a rule, the days are much longer than when out with the foxhounds. 


‘So here’s a health to every friend 
Who can struggle to the end 

As merrily we whoop! 

And we holl-low!’ 


CHAPTER IX 


4 


Hunting the Grey Wolf 


And I mean hunting— not shooting. Of all that ever-increasing fra- 
ternity of hard-riding, red-coated sportsmen, most of you pursue the 
fox, some the stag, the boar, or the hare, while many must content 
themselves with the chase of the lowly aniseed bag. How many, or how 
few of you, I wonder have ever had a mad gallop after “The big bad 
Wolf?’ Not a slinking coyote, but the simon pure old grey or timber 


wolf of the Northwest? 


My first thrilling days of wolf hunting date back to the early nine- 
ties in the foothill country of Wyoming, my last, quite recently, in 
what is known as the park country, lying just east of the Rockies in 
central Alberta. 


After supper we had stepped out on the ranch porch to have a 
look at the weather. It was an inky black night of mid-October and 
there was a feeling of snow in the air. Little gusts of wind blew 
sparks from out pipes, stronger ones moaned weirdly through the 
grove of leafless aspens and poplars. Our nearest neighbor was thirty 
miles to the eastward, the railroad to Edmondton fifteen miles beyond 
that. 


Oo00000— 0000— 0000 ...... ‘Listen to that fellow,’ said my host. 
‘That’s an old grey on the hunt over on the edge of the Indian reserva- 
tion.’ 


Once heard, you’ll never forget it. Of the few sounds that dare 
break the night stillness of northern wilds nothing seems so weirdly, 
so unutterably lonely as the howl of a hunting wolf. We went in to 
sit and smoke before the comforting blaze of a huge log fire in the 
living room of the ranch. How snug and hospitable it looked. How 
great the contrast to that coldly dismal cry we had just heard over 
towards the foothills. The firelight danced on walls of peeled logs 
hung with Indian blankets, horns, hides, and trophies of the chase. 
On the floor was a magnificent buffalo robe and before the fire our 
feet rested on the heavy fur of a fine old grizzly. My host was a 
ranchman of the old type— I had known him since my young days in 
Wyoming, but with the gradual encroachment of grangers and fenced 
ranches he had felt crowded out, so moved up here to a country where 
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there was still plenty of room. From sporting English ancestors, he 
had inherited an ardent love of the chase and he was never without some 
swift hard-fighting hounds with which to pursue his favorite quarry and 
most persistent enemy. Young stock has no more relentless foe than 
the wolf and with hounds, rifle, traps and strychnin, the ranchman of 
the northwest has waged an unceasing warfare against him. We had 

had some splendid days with the fall flight of ducks and geese. The 
prairie chickens had given us grand sport, but these big grouse were 
now beginning to pack up in great bands and would no longer lie to the 
dogs. 


Most of the autumn work about the ranch was done—the winter’s 
wood was cut and hauled in, so now until winter laid its icy hand over 
the country, we were looking forward to a sporting campaign against 
the wolf. 


The hounds, ten in number, were, with the exception of two sturdy 
foxhounds from the Kentucky mountains, great rugged-looking brutes 
of fighting Scotch and Irish ancestry. 


Rough wiry coats of a brindle gray, big-boned, deep-chested and 
sloping sterns, all bespoke stamina, speed, and strength sufficient 
to cope with an active and vicious foe. 


Though the timber wolf has often been justly accused of coward- 
ice in that he will only attack young or weakened animals or when his 
superiority in numbers render all the odds in his favor, he is never- 
theless no mean antagonist for any two, three or more of the strong- 
est hounds. Weighing from ninety to over a hundred pounds, with 
sinews of steel, endless endurance and a jaw of the strength and arm- 
ament of a bear trap, he is, when brought to bay, a wickedly dangerous 
fighter. 


Our meet at the ranch, coral on the gray dawn of an autumn morn- 
ing, was not surrounded by the pomp and panoply accompanying such 
occasions at the rendez-vous of some fashionable pack. 


But four in number, our field was, for the most part, soberly 
though picturesquely attired in fringed buckskin shirts and chapes, 
though the smart scarlet tunic of an inspector of the Royal North 
West Mounted Police lent a splash of color to our little group. No 
fault could, however, be found with our mounts. Well bred, wiry and 
hard as nails, they could be depended upon to give a good account of 
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themselves no matter how rough the country or how long the day. The 
hounds trotted sedately at the heels of my host’s horse as, leaving the 
ranch, we headed across the broad sage-covered flat towards the foot- 
hills. ‘Scotlant,’ ‘Ireland,’ and ‘Russia’ had been named after the coun- 
tries of their progenitors. ‘Lightning,’ ‘Fang,’ ‘Frury,’ ‘Boone,’ and 
‘Crocket’ had already justified their christened titles. 


Fairly flat, but with a slight upward roll to the westward, the open 
range was splashed here and there with little groves of poplar and 
spruce, these growing larger as one bore further over towards the 
mountains. Well watered with streams, ponds and lagoons and with 
bountiful feed, it is an ideal country either for game or for stock sturdy. 
enough to withstand the long bitter winters. We now took up our ac- 
customed hunting formation. 


As these great hounds depend upon their wonderful sight rather 
than scent in the pursuit of their quarry, we rode a hundred or more 
yards apart, thus covering a broad front, as we advanced abreast over 
any likely looking country. Scattered through our lines, the hounds 
trotted along with little springy steps and heads held erect as their 
sharp eyes scanned each crest, gulch, or draw. Boone and Crocket, 
used as trail hounds, ranged out in front to pick up any scent. 


We had just surmounted a low rocky ridge thinly studded with 
wind-twisted pines and spruce. Out beyond the land fell away in a long 
rock and brush-covered slope to a burnt-over valley filled with charred 
stumps and a litter of gray weather-blasted down timber. ‘Lou, Lou,’ 
yelled the ranch foreman, over at the right of our line just as the two 
nearest hounds shot away like a couple of gray projectiles. Converg- 
ing on the leaders, the rest of the pack hurled themselves into the 
chase. Throw rein on your horse’s neck, stick in the spurs and trust 
to providence. If you try to pick your way you might as well go home 
for you’ll be left far behind. These speedy horses, however, know their 
country and rarely put a foot wrong. Brush, boulders, stumps, badger 
holes and washouts all seem to fly by us as we stretch it down that 
slope. There he goes. Over to the right and about three hundred yards 
in front of the leading hound. As he bounds across a little rise one gets 
a good view of a long-striding grizzly gray brute. He’s an old dog wolf 
and looks as big as a good-sized calf. Coming to the burnt land in the 
bottom, the going is, if anything, rougher, but down timber is either 
taken in our stride or scrambled over and on we go. Then we strike 
the firm going of a broad flat of wild hay and our horses are able to 
fairly burn up the ground. Up to now the wolf has held his lead, but 
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here the hounds gain on him at every bound. Only fifty yards ahead of 
the leading dog the wolf is momentarily lost to view in a narrow belt 

of timber. Crashing through this, we pull our horses back on their 
haunches in the nick of time to save a sheer fifty-foot drop into a rock- 
strewn canyon. ‘Yonder he goes,’ says the inspector, pointing to a gray 
form still maintaining that steady lope down the floor of the canyon. Our 
quarry has reached the bottom somehow and my host’s quick eye notes a 
narrow Slide in the rim-rock down which the hounds scramble and are 
again in hot pursuit. It is, however, an impossible place for a horse to 
get down wo we gallop along the crest with the chase in full view just 
below us. 


Something is bound to happen to that wolf any minute now for ‘Scott’ 
is within a length of him. The others running like mad are only a few 
yards behind. Just as the big dog makes his spring the wolf spins and 
snaps. Those fangs come together like a sprung steel trap, but the dog 
got home first with a terrible ear and throat hold. Over both go ina 
whirling fighting mass into which the other hounds hurl themselves. 


No ‘Whoo hoop,’ of fox or hare this, but the writhing battle of a 
powerful and vicious brute. Dust, pebbles, sticks and stones fly over a 
space of fifty yards. Once the wolf almost breaks free, but old ‘Scott’ 
hangs on—then there’s one more struggle with wolf and hounds ina 
whirlwind melee. Ceasing suddenly the big dogs, smeared with blood 
and froth, stand panting about their vanquished prey. 


Back at the ranch that afternoon we stretched the first wolf skin 
of the season on the log wall of the bunk house. Old ‘Scott’ had a deep 
bite on his shoulder which was liberally daubed with iodine. Similar 
treatment was given to some minor scratches on the other hounds. 
Hard and in the pink of condition, such injuries were soon forgotten, 
perhaps only to leave another scar or two on these seasoned veterans. 
The smaller prairie wolves or coyotes are very plentiful and gave us 
many a good gallop, but being no match for those great hounds the end 
of the chase was never coupled with the thrills of battle put up by a big 


grey. 


A week went by without further success, then one evening a cowboy 
brought in word that he had found a freshly killed yearling about five 
miles out on the range to the westward. Curley told us that it was 
evidently the work of wolves, so taking him with us as guide we next 
morning made a big circuit in the neighborhood of the kill. A mile or 
two to the north was a wooded ridge. Long and narrow, this was bounded 
on each side by a great stretch of broken country devoid of timber. 
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On entering the wood the foxhounds immediately put their noses to 
the ground and with increasing eagerness cast about. Something had been 
there, but they could not yet own the scent. Our master sent the Inspector 
through with the big dogs to the far edge of the timber. The rest of us 
spreading out advanced along the ridge to help the foxhounds beat out 
that covert. In a thick place up in front of us old ‘Boone’ gave tongue and 
was joined in a moment by the deep bay of his mate. Then, born on the 
morning air, came the cry that thrills the huntsman’s heart the world 
over. Goneeee,. Awaaaaa..! rang out the broad Scotch of the Inspector, 
and we wheeled our horses and dashed for the open. Bursting from the 
wood we saw the Inspector’s scarlet tunic bobing downhill some hundred 
yards ahead. Out beyond the hounds had reached a broad valley and were 
tearing up this in pursuit of two scurrying gray forms. Oh, what a chance 
for a gallop. That valley had the smooth firm going of the high short 
grass prairie—what a joy to feel the sting of the wind as, with rhythmic 
beat of hoofs, our horses fairly flew over the ground. Half a mile beyond 
the nose of a bare ridge cut the valley in two. Reaching this the wolves 
separated following up the right and left hand draws. As luck would 
have it the pack split, most of the hounds following the game that had 
turned up to the right, while two bore over to the left after the bigger 
of the wolves. 


Curley and I riding on this side took after these. This was a ride 
of a lifetime. Right on the bald headed prairie we swept along without 
so much as a bush to impede ones view of the mad race out in front of 
us. But the pace was too good to last— speedy as the wolf was he could 
not keep ahead of the space devouring strides of the bitch ‘Lightning.’ 
Running, cunning, he made a sharp turn to the left, but too late— 
‘Furry’ coming on this side like an express train hit him full broadside. 
Both went end over end. Then before the wolf could get going again the 
bitch closed with him. Alas, her strength did not quite match her speed 
and courage. With a vicious snap those razor wolf fangs laid open a 
great flap of scalp almost severing an ear. With the bitch temporarily 
laid low, the dog took on the fight single handed. Whirling, struggling 
and biting, now with locked jaws, standing straight on their hind legs, 
again in a tumbled mass, the battle raged between wolf and hound. 

What the outcome might have been it’s hard to say, but to save possible 
serious injury to the dog a lucky shot from Curley’s revolver put the 
wolf down for keeps. Some may say this was not sporting; but it must 
be remembered we were in truth waging war upon the most vicious 
destroyers of stock. Bandaging up the bitch’s head and taking the wolf’s 
skin, we turned homewards. Before reaching the ranch, we were over- 
taken by the others with another wolf skin dangling from the master’s 
saddle. 


CHAPTER X 


Riding to Bear Hounds 


Published in Outdoor Life 


About the middle of April (1925) shortly after the Ist 
World War I got a letter from the ranch informing me that 
the bears had come out of winter quarters and joined the 
N.R.A. en masse. Anyhow, so read the letter, they have 
taken it upon themselves to cut down the supply of live- 
stock, both surplus and otherwise. Now in spite of the sage 
announcements of certain theoretical economic dreamers 
in Washington, there still remain in the land a sprinkling of 
hard-headed practical ranchmen who feel that the indiscrim- 
inate killing of a sizable percentage of the livestock is not calculated to 
materially improve their financial or gastronomical well-being. 


For a fortnight the bears had been lunching and dining on lamb 
chops, leg of mutton and an odd veal cutlet. They had also made 
croquettes out of a few turkeys. Unless, wrote the foreman, you ex- 
pect to live on alfalfa with sage brush dressing this summer, you had 
better hurry out and lend a helping hand in putting a stop to this racket. 
The ranch lies well up a beautiful valley on the border of Montana and 
Idaho. It is ninety-five miles to town and thus more convenient, if not 
economical, to raise your own beef and mutton, even though Washington 
assures us we will shortly be able to get it from the butcher for higher 
prices, 


All this talk about bears was just too much for two young friends 
of mine to whom I read the letter in New York. They had never been 
West of the Hudson River, and as for bears, their knowledge was 
limited to childhood visits to the Central Park. But they both could 
ride and were keen as mustard about shooting, so I wired to the ranch 
that I would get there early in May with two dudes to help cut down the 
bear surplus. I also gave instructions to engage the services of a man 
I knew who had a really good pack of bear hounds. My big airedale 
would be added to their ranks. A hot bear trail is her idea of heaven, 
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if the erect hairs on her back give a correct indication of her state of 
mind. This hunt was an economic necessity, but we were going to do the 
thing in a sporting way. The preliminary arrangements being settled, 
those two lads spent a last joyful week at the New York sporting stores, 
buying knives, belts, boots, skirts and enough ammunition to start a war. 
We boarded the train on a sweltering evening during New York’s prelim- 
inary spring hot spell. Chicago, where we stopped a few hours, was a 
fiery furnace. Next morning, as our train hurried westward across the 
plains of Dakota, we awoke shivering in the midst of a howling blizzard. 
Then, after twenty-four hours of the long up-grade to the Rockies, we 
bundled out at Bozeman at about daybreak. An early breakfast and 
plenty of hot coffee was soon disposed of, and with ulsters buttoned up, 
we were off in the car winding further and ever higher into the moun- 
tains. After months in town, how good to fill ones lungs again with that 
crisp bracing atmosphere. At the ranch after Jack and Bob had donned 
their big hats and campaign outfits they tried out their saddle horses, 
and then had a look at old Steve’s hounds. These, comfortably kenneled, 
in one of the out-buildings, though hardly what a benchshow judge might 
term a ‘level pack,’ were nevertheless, a very businesslike looking lot. 
Most of them were direct descendants of the hard-bitten pack of bear 
and lion dogs with which that great American sportsman, President 
Theodore Roosevelt, had hunted, on his last trip to his beloved Rockies. 
Little black and tan Chiquitta, and a pure bred Walker hound held the 
place of honour as trail dogs. Spot, a big-boned black and white hound, 
was an old campaigner, having been in at the death of many a bear. 
Several other big active black and tans bore unmistakable signs of a 
blood-hound cross. Once they opened on game their voices sounded 
like the mellow bass notes of an organ. There were several in which 
the airedale blood predominated, and one old timer whose sire was a 
bulldog. These last were the fighting ones, and could be depended upon 
to hold anything once brought to bay. 


A comfortable camp had been put in, about fifteen miles farther 
up in the mountains, from which neighborhood the bears had been con- 
ducting most of their forays on stock. From this as a headquarters we 
could hunt an unlimited stretch of country. Early next morning, with 
half a dozen pack horses, our little cavalcade wound slowly westward 
along the narrow trail which skirts the steep sides of Taylor Canyon. 
Jim, the ranch foreman, led the way on his new pet, a brown four year 
old with an inclination to buck. Jim thinks this trip will take the bow 
out of its back. Then in single file rode my wife, Jack, Bob and the 
cook leading the first pack horse, the rest followed loose. Old Steve 
_and I brought up the rear with the hounds. With a few preliminary 
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sniffs, Lassie, my airedale had been unanimously admitted to their 
ranks. She trotted along with the rest, supremely happy in the know- 
ledge that something important was afoot. 


Now this country is not quite on the level. I do not refer to the 
natives, they’re straight as strings. But, topographically speaking, it’s 
a mess. The mountains just stick up anywhere and everywhere. Some 
straight, some on a slant, all steep; and the canyons have to make the 
best of it in between. The mountains do as they darn well please, so 
that some of the canyons get pinched into mere rocky slits. Then re- 
treating in great sweeps the timbered slopes make way for some broad 
Sage-covered valley. Here the low pale green brush shelters the rich 
bunch grass, best of feed for game or stock. Twice we had to ford the 
North Fork. With the snow melting higher up, it was running brimful 
and fast, and the horses had all they could do to keep their feet. Steve 
and I helped the hounds as much as we could, but some of them made 
it on their own, the swift current depositing them several hundred yards 
down stream. The white tents of our camp where cosily pitched in a 
grove of spruce bordering Meadow Creek. Unsaddling, and throwing 
off the packs, the horses, after a good roll, grazed contentedly in a 
nearby park, while all hands busied themselves with the various chores 
attendant upon comfortably settling in permanent quarters. The hounds 
were chained to trees in a sheltered little hollow behind the tents. The 
coox and I kept our axes busy with dry wood for the fire, while the boys, 
under the guidance of Jim, brought in great armfuls of spruce boughs, 
which laid like feathers, made springy and sweet-smelling mattresses 
for our blankets. Over a wooded ridge the rays of the setting sun tinged 
with rose and pink the snowy crests to the eastward. Heavily timbered 
slopes and dark gorges faded from deep green to purple, then to black 
as the shadows of night crept gradually higher. With a last chill breath 
the breeze expired to a frosty calm. From a nearby hill came the high 
pitched wail of a coyote, and in ever increasing numbers, stars first 
twinkled then shone brilliantly from the darkening void above. Our 
fire crackled and sparkled, now and then came the low whine of a 
dreaming hound, or the bell on the music mare tinkled as the horses 
grazed. We lounged about or smoked, content in that subconscious 
feeling of peace which ever pervades the atmosphere of a camp fire in 
the wilderness, 


Wishing our travellers to get thoroughly rested up and fit for a 
strenuous week to come, I told the cook to let them sleep as late as they 
liked. So at dawn next morning Jim, Steve and I saddled up and taking 
the hounds, started off on a game prospecting tour. Splashing across 
the stream we headed west towards the heavily timbered ridges of the 
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Cash Creek Divide. As we climbed higher the northerly slopes of the 
hills still retained their winter covering of snow, while the open parks 
and meadows facing south were already brilliant in their multi-colored 
carpet of spring flowers. Here our horses would flounder breast-deep 
through snow-drifts, while just over the ridge their feet would brush 
through blue and purple masses of larkspur, yellow foxtooth violets and 
scarlet Indian paint brush. On a side-hill we noted the tracks of two 
bears, one a big fellow; but they were too old and cold to follow. Far- 
ther on as we were crossing a ridge of open timber, I caught a glimpse 
of fur through the trees, as a big coyote stopped about sixty yards off 
to look back at us. You could fire a cannon from Ben’s back without 
his flinching, so checking him as I pulled my rifle from the scabbard, 
I took careful aim and bowled over Mr. Coyote. He was still in good 
fur and soon his pelt was dangling from my saddle, and we were on 


again. 


The usual method when hunting bear is to keep most of the hounds 
coupled and with you, until a fresh scent is struck by the trail hounds. 
The latter, generally two in number, range the forest and hillside as 
we progress. Then with the first sure note of game afoot, we hurriedly 
uncouple the rest of the pack and they hurl themselves into the chase. 
We took a running shot at two coyotes as they fled across a broad 
snowfield. Then beyond the divide dropped down a timbered hillside, 
where the going was atrocious. Rocks, down-timber and rivulets of 
melted snow rendered the footing slippery and uncertain. A horse 
needed about six feet to keep standing on four. It is in such places 
that fate decrees things must happen. In stepping over a down tree 
one of the small limbs struck Jim’s four-year old in the stomach, and 
with a squeal, the colt put on a bucking show fit for a prize rodeo. Jim 
was having an awful time staying with that colt, as on the steep incline 
he would land thirty feet downhill with every jump. It was however 
grand fun for both old Steve and me, particularly when the performers 
did a double somersault over an old stub and landed on their respec- 
tive backs in a soft drift of wet snow. Just then from the wood Chi- 
quitta let out a frantic scream of ecstasy, old Steve shouted ‘uncouple 
those hounts.’ And in about two seconds we were all scrambling, 
slipping and crashing up-hill again, accompanied by a veritable bedlam 
of music from the whole pack, now on the hot trail of a bear. On top 
of the divide again the going was better, and across that snowfield we 
raced as hard as our horses could lay legs to the ground. ‘He’s an old 
buster’ said Steve, ‘look at his track,’ as slowing up we again entered 
timber, But the higher we went the deeper the snow became, and our 
horses were forced to cut their pace to a walk. We came to one place 
where the hounds had surrounded the bear, but he had evidently broken 
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through and the tracks led on again. Soon we were brought to a stop, 
the snow being up to a horse’s middle and too soft to support us when 
we dismounted. Farther and fainter grew the cry of the hounds. That 
old bear was leading them a great chase, and they seemed unable to 
stop him or force him up a tree. When hard pressed the blacks and 
cinamons usually take to a tree, only the old grizzlies remaining at bay 
on the ground. We made a long detour for better going, but were finally 
forced to give it up. To call off the hounds Steve wound his old cow horn 
in a blast that echoed from canyon to mountain. Then we turned our 
tired horses homewards. We had made a big circuit, and reached camp 
well on in the afternoon, hungry as hunters. 


Dismounting, I joined my wife and the cook, who, sitting before 
the fire, were engaged in conversation with a rough and tattered looking 
old character. Beneath a battered hat, his gray hair fell to his shoulders. 
He was clad in time-stained buckskin, from which most of the fringe had 
been worn or torn away, and he could only boast of one or two visible 
teeth. His rifle, in a home-made case, leaned against a tree. Not for 
years had I seen such a typical old mountain man, so that my surprise 
was the greater, when engaging him in conversation, I immediately be- 
came conscious that I was talking to a gentleman and an Englishman. 
Later that evening, for he stopped to supper with us, he told me that 
he had been a lieutenant in the Coldstream Guards, but that leaving 
England forty years ago, he had been hunter and trapper in these rugged 
mountains ever since. What sad or romantic story, I have often thought, 
is hidden away in the wild selfimposed exile of poor old English Tom; 
he has never been known by any other name. Politely declining our in- 
vitation to stop over, he presently arose, and in courtly fashion, bidding 
my wife and the rest of us goodnight, faded into the darkness of the silent 
night. I have never seen him since. Once way out in the mountains, I 
came to his cabin in a dark little canyon. It was neat, clean and orderly, 
and I was disappointed in finding the old fellow away from home. I 
wanted to see and perhaps learn more of such a picturesque character. 


As the evening wore on, singly or in pairs the tired hounds straggled 
in. I was rather worried about Lassie, my airedale. She had dashed off 
with the rest after that bear, some twelve miles back in the mountains. 
The country was utterly new and strange to her. Would she ever find 
her way back to this camp that we had only come to the day before? At 
about ten o’clock Spot came slinking up to the firelight, looking crest- 
fallen. The old dog having lost his bear, had taken it out on a luckless 
porcupine on his way home, and now here he was with his mount and 
nose a veritable pincushion of those wickedly barbed quills. As soon 
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as I saw him I went to my saddle pockets and got a strong little pair of 
nickle pincers that I always carry for such emergencies. Tying a gag 

in the big fellow’s mouth, Steve held him, while one by one I pulled the 
quills out with the pincers. Rolled up in my blankets and fast asleep, 

I was awakened at four next morning by something cold against my cheek. 
It was Lassie’s nose, and her tail was wagging hard to tell me she’d had 
a grand hunt and was safely home. 


Next day all hands went off on a long hunt to the eastward; but though 
we worked hard through some likely looking country, it was all drawn 
blank. Not a note from the hounds. The following morning found us again 
up near the Cash Creek Divide, but on a southerly slope, clear of snow. 
In the timber Chiquitta and the Walker hound got very busy. With madly 
lashing sterns they were trying to puzzle out a cold trail. We had un- 
coupled the other hounds to try to help them out. Then from down hill 
came a certain and deep toned bay from one of the big dogs, and a half 
scream half howl from one of the airedales. Joined by the rest of the 
pack a deafening chorus arose as galloping here, pulling up there, slip- 
ping in soft snow, jumping a whole forest of fallen logs, we crashed 
along in hot pursuit. The chase led along the wooded slope of the moun- ' 
tain. From the row those hounds were making things were getting hot- 
ter every moment. I came to a deep draw, thick with low pines, and a 
brim full stream surging down the hollow. Ben knew there was game 
ahead and bent on getting there, took the stream in his stride. In mid 
air, too late I saw a stiff pine bough just as it took me in the chest. I 
grabbed it with both hands as Ben went out from under, leaving me sus- 
pended. But with the reins dangling, he immediately stopped on the bank 
beyond, so dropping into the brook, I soon scrambled aboard and we were 
off again. Just then Steve wheeled his horse and, pulling up, held up his 
hand. Listen. By Gad, they’ve treed. Hurry. Up the canyon to the right. 
The bay of the hounds had now changed to short angry barks, a sure sign 
that they had stopped their quarry. Jack was just behind me as we burst 
through some firs. There the hounds were, about seventy yards up hill, 
their snarling semi-circle hemmed in a fair-sized bear that had jumped 
out of reach to a low shelf of the rim-rock. Steve had his rifle out, but 
I winked at him to let Jack have a shot. Take your time now and look 
out for the dogs. Give it to him in the neck. Three rifles rang out and 
a furry mass tumbled into the midst of the panting hounds. That was a 
nice bear, though nothing like as large as the big one we had chased on 
the first day. 


It snowed, sleeted and rained for two days, then cleared off and we 
made up for lost time. Hunting well up under the Taylor Peaks, we 
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accounted for two bears in one day. The first, a good big one, with a 
beautiful glossy coat, treed in a deep steep sided canyon. We had to 
leave our horses on the lip of the overlooking plateau and almost burn 
the seats out of our breeches sliding down the precipitous descent to 
the kill. The same afternoon we bagged a smaller bear after a short 
sharp run. 


We were now doing pretty well with the bears, and all were dis- 
appointed when Steve had to go back to attend to some business at his 
ranch. He however hung the old horn on my shoulder and left the hounds 
in my charge. I felt duly elated—I had become Master of Bear Hounds. 
But though Jim and I hunted hard and wide to show the boys some more 
sport, several uneventful days went by with only one short chase when 
we ran out of scent and returned empty-handed. Then one afternoon we 
came on a big fresh track in the mud near some willows, and putting 
on the hounds they were soon screaming up a wooded valley. The going 
was firm and fairly open, and we were all able to keep well up. Over 
a low hog back the cry momentarily went out of hearing. Then dropping 
into a basin beyond, sharp barks told us the hounds were holding their 
game. As Bob and I came through the trees we saw them clustered 
about an old pine, and on a heavy limb some ten feet from the ground 
crouched a big cinnamon bear. Jim and Jack appeared from the other 
side, and just as Bob dismounted for a steady shot, the bear jumped from 
the limb and came right for him. A flustered shot from Bob went three 
feet over his back. Risking hitting several hounds snapping at his heels, 
Jim and I gave the bear several shots at short range, and the hairy old 
warrior crumpled up. This one was an old timer with long wicked look- 
ing claws. His skin was still in good condition and made the best tro- 
phy of the hunt for the boys. Their western holiday was nearing an 
end, so we broke camp next day and returned to the ranch, from where 
we saw them off for home; two seasoned bear hunters, with four fine 
skins rolled up in their packs. 


Returning alone to camp, I put in another ten days and succeeded in 
accounting for another big black and a cinnamon. The season however 
was getting late, and their coats were beginning to slip. The bears had 
had a sufficiently stern lesson. Perhaps they’ll behave for a bit. 


CHAPTER XI 
| 


Cor de chasse, 


La Chasse au Senglier 


Boar Hunting in France 


The feast of St. Hubert, the patron saint of French hunting, marks 
the opening of the season, and in many a French community this day is 
still observed with the same pomp and ceremony that marked its com- 
ing three hundred or more years ago. 


Some years before the war just closed, a jolly party of us had been 
having some pheasant and partridge shooting on an estate in the Sologne, 
that wild stretch of country lying south of the River Loire not far from 
Orleans. The ninth of November, however, being ‘La fete de St. Hubert,’ 
we put guns away, and booted and spured, motored over to the rendez- 
vous of the Counte de Kermigan’s boar hounds for the opening of their 
season. The meet, or ‘rendez-vous,’ was in a tiny, picturesque, old 
world hamlet snugling on the edge of the ancient Royal Forest of Blois. 
In the little square before the ivy-covered church were assembled the 
horses of all who were to take part in the chase and a full pack of 
hounds among which I noted some with the wiry coats of the old Norman 


type. 


With others of the hunting party numbering some two score, we 
entered the church. The ladies wore the three-cornered hats edged 
with gold braid, similar to those sported by the women of France in 
the chase for bygone generations. The hunt uniform of the men is also 
more ornate than those to which we in America or in England are ac- 
customed. The broad flaps of the pockets of the red or green hunting 
coats were edged with gold braid and all carried black velvet hunting 
caps similar to those that in America and England are worn only by 
the master and hunt staff. This staff consists of the piqeur or hunts- 
man and three or four assistants or whips, all of whom carry the old 
French hunting horn, the long coils of which carried over the left 
shoulder encircle the wearer’s body. As the mellow tones of the church 
bell tolled the beginning of mass, the grizzled huntsman came up the 
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isle leading to couples of the best and oldest hounds of the pack. He re- 
mained standing throughout the service a little to the right and just out- 
side of the alter rail. The rest of the staff had taken their places in the 
organ loft and as the service began all music was intoned by the harmon- 
ious melody of the hunting horns. At the conclusion of the mass the 
priest attended by a surpliced alter boy descended from the alter and 
sprinkled huntsmen and hounds with holy water with his blessing. Then - 
moving down the isle and outside he repeated this blessing to the whole 
field, now mounted and ready, whereupon we ride off, the hunting season 
being now officially opened. 


Most of the hunting takes place in extensive forests which at inter- 
vals are bisected by broad avenues or ‘allees’ affording a more ready 
means of quick movement for a body of horsemen. 


Somewhat similar to the method used in stag hunting in the west of 
England where the ‘tufters,’ or a few selected hounds, are first put into 
covert to find, separate, and get the stag started, so in French boar 
hunting a few old hounds are first used to start some worthy boar. In 
the meantime a member of the French hunt staff, dismounted, holds the 
rest of the pack in check each on a long separate leash, so that the whole 
pack stands out from him like a fan. Ata given blast of the huntsman’s 
horn from the nearby forest, the leashes are slipped and away goes the 
entire pack to pick up the trail of the game. 


In the present instance we were not kept waiting long before the 
horn of the huntsman gave all notice that a good boar was afoot. In the 
wake of the summoned pack all galloped off up a long allee of the forest. 
Ahead of us the hounds made a sharp left handed turn into the wood and 
in a moment we heard the huntsman cheering them on. A hound speaks, 
though with none too much certainty. Farther over the deep voice of 
another opens up with greater conviction, then another— and then, with 
a swelling burst of music, the whole pack chimes in now frantic on the 
fresh scent of an old boar. Some horsemen dash into the wood in pur- 
suit of the hounds, but just then a French sportsman on my right points 
and calls, ‘Le Voila,’ and I look up the wood road in time to see a big 
dark hairy boar gallop across it some hundreds of yards beyond and in- 
to the woods on the farther side. The pack is now in full cry making the 
woodland echo to the chase. Several of us gallop up an allee then turn 
off through the forest at our best pace. Reaching a clearing we race 
across the easier going of some deserted farmlands, then again into the 
forest. We again emerge from this at the edge of a small river of some 
thirty yards in width just as the hounds are swimming across. Scrambling 
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out on the farther bank they shake themselves and are away again. In 
Indian file we are able to ride our horses across a narrow foot bridge. 
From its heavy conformation one would not associate a wild boar with 
any great degree of speed. Yet it is surprising at what a pace and dis- 
tance one of these great beasts will lead his pursuers. This boar after 
swimming the river made one big loop or double then went fairly straight 
away for a long distance. At several points he was able, with the aid of 
streams and marshes, to throw the hounds off and bring the hunt to a 
check. But puzzling out the line they got on again, and after an hour and 
forty minutes we rode into an open glade among some gnarled old oaks, 
Backed against one of these and surrounded by the snapping and snarl- 
ing pack, the old boar had come to bay. With those long coarse hairs 
standing erect on withers and back, wicked little glittering eyes and 
upward-curving three inch tusks, he looked and was a formidable old 
fighter, as indeed any too venturesome hound found to his cost. With 

a lightning swift side and upward swing of that long snout he ripped a 
gory gash down the side of a yelping hound. The master swings off 

his horse and unsheathing a long bayonetlike knife approaches the game 
from behind. Watching his chance while the boar is distracted by the 
hounds, he deftly thrusts the knife to a vital spot. The game stagers 
then falls on its side and is immediately enveloped by the entire venge- 
ful pack. All of us who are there doff our hats as the huntsman and one 
of his assistants sound the notes of ‘La mort’ or ‘death’ of the game on 
their winding horns. 


Remounting tired steeds, we take our slow way homeward through 
the lengthening shadows of a winter’s afternoon. That evening a grand 
dinner was given in the chateau. Toward its close the notes of the horn 
are again heard and all rise with freshly filled beakers of wine as hold- 
ing flaming torches two of the hunt staff bear in the boar’s head ona 
great silver platter. This trophy of the chase will soon be added to 
numerous others decorating the great hall of this ancient hunting seat. 
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And now may I say ‘Au revoir’ in the words of one who so well ex- 
presses what many of us feel— 


‘I’ve lived my life, I’m nearly done, 
I’ve played the game all round, 
But I freely admit that most of my fun, 
I owe it to horse and hound. 


With the broad wide heaven above o’er spread, 
With the broad wide plain to meet, 

With the lark and his carol high o’er my head, 
And the bustling pack at my feet. 


I feel no fetters, I know no bounds, 
I’m as free as a bird in the air, 

While the covert resounds with a chorus of hounds, 
Right under the nose of my mare.’ 


The End 


